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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Cabinet Council, announced in our last Postscript, has been 
treld at Osborne. The ostensible business was to settle about the 
meeting of Parliament; and, as we surmised, the result has 
been to wnsettle everything relating thereto. Before the Council 
meddled with it, a day was at least nominally fixed for the meet- 
ing of Parliament; now there is not even that. It is the fate of 
the Derby Ministry to introduce confusion whenever they take in 
hand to set things straight, and whenever they undertake an ex- 
planation, to make matters unintelligible. They are like a haze 
coming over the face of nature, through which everything “looms” 
indistinctly. 

In the case of almost any other Ministry, nothing would have 
been thought or said of the indefinite prorogation of Parliament. 
To bring Members together at this season is clearly out of the 
question, and the indefinite form of prorogation is customary. But 
coupled with the antecedents of Lord Derby's Cabinet, the measure 
is naturally looked upon as a persistence in their dodging policy. 
Their chief reserved all full and explicit revelations respecting the 
= of his Government, and the measures he is to promote, 

or the new Parliament; but when he was pressed to fix a time for 
the meeting of that assembly, there was no bringing him to a 
point. The new Parliament was to have an opportunity of pro- 
nouncing on his principles and policy “ before autumn should have 
passed over ”—* before Christmas”—“ before the time for com- 
mencing the ordinary session of 1853.” He complained of having 
what he said on this subject misrepresented ; and at every new ex- 
pasaten of what he had meant to say, or of what he wished he 

ad said, he took an additional day of grace. It was Lord Derby’s 
unwillingness in March to fix the time when he would be ready 
and willing to undergo the judgment of the new Parliament, and 
his reticence as to his measures and principles, that make men at- 
tach so much importance in August to his postponing the meeting 
of Parliament sine die. 

Well, Parliament must meet at some time—now it is supposed, 
about the third week in November; and in the interval Ministers 
will not be idle. Mr. Disraeli has yet to elaborate his great 
financial mystification ; the Foreign and Colonial Secretaries have 
to put a good face on their ious blunder about the American 
fisheries; and one and all of them have to try how many of the 
180 unknown gery new to public life, who have contrived to 
creep into the House of Commons, are of malleable metal. 


If the Ministerial journals may be believed, our Fishery dispute 
with the United States has been terminated by a new agreement or 
“accommodation.” The “rights” of this strange episode in the 
history of the Derby Ministry cannot be known for some time. It is 
only such documents as reach America that attain publicity; we 
ust wait till echo brings back the tale from the other side of the 
Atlantic. Hitherto it ae come dropping in upon us piecemeal, 
and in a most unsatisfactory manner; and this last official “ set- 

t” is but one incident in a long history, still unclosed. 
According to present appearances, the affair seems to stand thus. 
The fisheries in those seas were carried on under the treaty of 
1783, mage by the war of 1812, and modified by the London 
convention of 1818, which aimed at rendering the regulations more 
Specific. Practically, however, the nice diplomatic terms were 

isregarded by the fi ermen of the United States; and it may be 
said that the colonists, who sought to repel the encroachment, did 
not retain any very distinct conception of legal niccties in their 
methods. The United States had continued to claim the right to 
enter all bays and straits, so long as the vessels should not ap- 
proeck within three miles of the shore; and the practice of their 
ermen has been to act upon that claim,—with this difference, 
that in the pursuit of a promising run, the legal three-mile line on 
the waters proved to be a boundary which the bold mariner 








could not think of respecting. The colonists looked to more 
effectual repulsions than treaty-stipulations ; and from 1837 down- 
wards, they have repeatedly urged the Imperial Government to 
employ steamers; while they did themselves employ armed vessels, 
onasmall scale, but, says Lord Falkland in 1841, “ we ome 
effect.” The attempt to close the strait of Canso, and “ the illegal 
and vexatious proceedings of the authorities of Nova Scotia against 
the citizens of the United States,” were the subject of active re- 
monstrance by Mr. Stevenson in 1841; and the seizure of the 
Washington in 1843 led to the Aberdeen and Everett correspond- 
ence in March 1845. The effect of the correspondence may be told 
in few words. Wholly declining to discuss the question of right 
claimed by the United States, Lord Aberdeen confines himself to a 
simple denial of that right; but he announces, “ with much plea- 
sure,” “the determination of her Majesty’s Government” to “ re- 
lax ” that right, in respect to a portion of the Bay of Fundy alone, 
and to give the necessary directions to the Colonial authorities. 
In reply, Mr. Everett declines to accept the concession as a “ mere 
favour,” and insists upon the right, but courteously acknowledges 
the “liberality” of her Majesty’s Government. It is evident that 
this correspondence, except in promising a particular detail in 
the administration under the old convention, left the matter ex- 
actly where it was before. In September 1845, Lord Stanley, 





as Colonial Secretary, informed Lord Falkland, Governor of Nova 
Scotia, that her Majesty’s Government had abandoned the in- 
tention they had entertained upon the subject of concessions in 
other places, and should adhere to the strict letter of the trea- 
ties. The Globe justly accuses us of an oversight in omittin 
to notice this paper belonging to the department of the Coloni 
Office; an omission which we may account for rather than ex- 
cuse, by the extremely piecemeal and disorderly manner in which 
the documents have come before our eyes. Practically, how- 
ever, the question remained an open question, exactly as it had 
been from the first; and the recent dispute illustrates the perilous 
inconvenience of suffering such a question to remain unsettled 
for a long series of years. The tenour of Lord Aberdeen’s note 
to Mr. Everett shows that the writer was impressed very strongly 
with Sir Robert Peel’s principle of reciprocity: the despatch of Lord 
Stanley to Lord Falkland in September 1845, just before he left 
office, no less than his despatch to the same person in November 
1842, shows that the writer was deeply impréssed with the prin- 
ciple of protection; and in 1852, Lord Stanley's Colonial Minister 
grants that protection by armed steamers which the colonists be- 
gan to request in 1837. On the 5th of last month, Mr. Crampton 
intimated to the Government of the United States at Washington, 
that a naval force had been stationed off New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, to prevent en- 
croachments by French and American vessels on “the fishing- 
grounds reserved by the convention of 1818.” The assembling 
of a considerable naval force without previous notice, and the 
exclusion of all reference to the modification of the convention 
of 1818 conceded in 1845, necessarily gave umbrage in the United 
States; and the excitement was increased by Mr. Webster's use 
of the incident in the way of “popularity-hunting.” Warlike 
speeches were made in the Senate, and a frigate was despatched to 
the British fishing-grounds. Alarm for a rupture of the amicable 
relations between Great Britain and America pervaded both coun- 
tries, Then came a semi-official statement in an English Minis- 
terial journal, to the effect that no was contemplated in the 
regulations under which the fisheries have been prosecuted since 
1845; and subsequently, that a new “ accommodation” has been 
concluded in London, on the ground of entire reciprocity. 
What this exactly means, it is not | to say; not only be- 
cause the terms of the agreement are still withheld from the pub- 
lic, but also because we do not believe that any agreement or ac- 
commodation in 1852 can be more powerful than the convention of 
1818 in regulating the fisheries. With a favourable wind, and a 
shoal of fish ahead, the mariner who is told that he is passing the 
imaginary line on the waters, is most likely to cry, “ Damn the 
three-mile line!” and to dash on, The question is still as open as 
Cow Bay. 





The weather is broken and unsettled, and thunder-storms aceom- 
ied by violent winds and heavy rains have been frequent. Less 
mage appears to have been done in the North of the island, but over 
a wide range of the Southern counties there are general complaints 
of grain shaken from the over-ripe corn, harvest-fields flooded, and 
wheat beginning to sprout. Apprehensions of a short harvest are 
not now confined to the easily panic-stricken English farmers. 
Over a wide track of the European Continent the weather ap- 
ars to have been even worse than in England, and the crops to 
ave suffered more. Of the harvest prospects in America nothi 





is yet known. With free importation of corm, however, from 
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parts of the world, there can be little fear of scarcity, though the | step by the General’s apologists is, that Buenos Ayres attempted 


in-producers may suffer. But a bad harvest will materially 
add to the embarrassments of Lord Derby. Proteetionists are not 
the most reasoning of mortals, and the pinching of their pockets 
will make the clamorous for the restoration of a corn-duty more 
reluctant than ever to acquiesce in unrestricted trade as a perma- 
nent necessity. On the other hand, Lord Derby cannot be un- 
aware, that if one year of famine sufficed to blow the ports open, 
a year which but for supplies from abroad might be one of famine 
also, is not likely to have the effect of closing them. 





The inquest on the bodies of the men shot at Six-mile Bridge has 
terminated in a verdict more ominous of evil for Ireland than even 
the fierce proceedings which gave occasion to the inquiry. Of 
fifteen jurymen, twelve have agreed to return a verdict of “ wilful 
murder,” against Mr. Delmege the Magistrate and eight of the 
soldiers. This in the face of admitted provocation—of proof that 
the ranks of the soldiers had been broken by the mob, and that 





their lives were in danger; that no order to fire was given, and 
that the Magistrate could have had no hand in the death of any of 
the victims. The verdict carries out in cold blood the ferocious par- 
tisan feelings which prompted the attack on the soldiers, by which 
they were compelled to fire in self-defence. For the poor wretches, 
goaded on by the exhortations of their priests to acts of violence, 
there is some palliation—they were roused to a state of phrensy: 
but for those who have carried their relentless hate into the jury- | 
box there is no such extenuation. It is clear that, at least in the | 
district around Six-mile Bridge, trial by jury, in the present state | 
of public feeling, can only be defeat of justice. 


The overweening :mbition of the French President appears to | 
shoot beyond the setting up of a mere temporal iio for | 
himself, to the e tablishment of a theocracy. Louis Napoleon | 
ordains that the great national holyday of the year shall be the 
saint’s-day of his uncle: and in solemnizing it, on Sunday last, 
along with other imposing agencies, he availed himself of the 
gorgeous superstitions of the Romish Church: military dis- 
play, illuminations and fireworks, and the ceremonies of high 
mass, were so a blended, that spectators, dazzled with 
light and drunken with frankincence, lost the power of diseri- 
minating between Napoleon the Saint and Napoleon the Emperor. 
Their imaginations began to manufacture one mythical personage 
out of those two dissimilar characters, and to attribute a share in 
their sanctity to all members of the family. This attempted apo- 
theosis of the Emperor has been compared to the deification of Julius 
Cesar by Augustus: it more resembles the attribution of a sacred 
as well as a royal character to the reigning families of Russia and 
China. This retrograde movement towards the hierarchical juggling | 
of barbarous ages, is passing strange in the land—we will not say 
of Voltaire, but of Pascal. The spectacle, however, is not without | 
its uses. As in the missionary operations in the Pacific, we may see 
in a manner with our own eyes the living presentment of the first dis- 
semination of Christianity among our barbarous ancestors, so in the 
fétes of Louis Napoleon we may see how hierarchical dynasties were | 
founded in old Egypt and Babylon. In particular, we may see of | 
what unworthy materials the human gods of old times might be 
made. The reflex glories of the composite warrior and saint Na- | 
poleon are made to gild the hero of Boulogne and Strasbourg and 
roué of London. 

















A spontaneous expression of tender and elevated sentiment, re- 
cently witnessed at Genoa, contrasts in a striking manner with the | 
artificial pasteboard display of the Parisian “ feast of eagles.” We 
allude to the obsequies of Mazzini’s mother. The only claim of | 
this lady upon public reverence—for private virtues are not held | 
to establish such a claim—was the circumstance of her being the 
mother of Mazzini, the enthusiastic love which mother and son 
were known to bear each other, and the mother’s high-hearted | 
appreciation of the son’s character. Mazzini himself—with the in- 
exorable logic of his principles of action, and his affectionate dis- 
— is no unapt resemblance of some old Roman characters. 

t is the likeness not of imitation but of the inherent dispositions 
ofa race. And the relations which existed between the exile and 
his mother recall the story of Cornelia and the Gracchi. To pay 
homage to this combination of stern principle and maternal and 
filial affection, Genoa poured forth all its citizens to attend the fu- 
neral of the dead, and even foreigners caught the contagious en- 
thusiasm. It was a tribute to personal worth. No doubt, many 
joined in the demonstration who do not hold the uncompromising 

tepublican principles of the Triumvir. At the same time, it is 
obvious that those principles cannot be regarded by the citizens of 
“ Genova la superba” as implying any moral taint in him who 
entertains them. The obsequies of Mazzini’s mother haye ne- 
cessarily a political import. 





Some time ago, the news reached this country that Buenos 
Ayres had been emancipated from the dictatorship of Rosas. The 
work was conunlibel by foreign arms—the combined forces of | 
Brazil and the Banda Oriental. The conquerors were (or affected 
to be) magnanimous. The Buenos Ayreans were allowed to elect | 
their own Legislature and President, and invited to take part in a | 
Congress of all the Argentine Provinces. But the new Legisla- | 
ture and President having acted in a manner not exactly accord- | 
ing to the wishes of Urquiza, the Banda Oriental chief, that per- | 
sonage has suspended their functions, and installed himself dicta- | 
tor till they become more obedient. The reason assigned for this | 


to exercise the same despotic authority over the other Argentine 
States as Rosas had done. It may be so: and when one considers 
that a majority of the so-called States are thinly-peopled by a few 
semi-nomades, it does not appear how a populous and intelligent 
community like that of Buenos Ayres could act otherwise. The 
sympathy of this country, however, is asked for General Urquiza, 
on the plea that he seeks to open the navigation of the Plate 
whereas the Buenos Ayreans wish to close it. The commerce of 
the Plata may become some day a matter of importance, but at 
present assuredly it is too trifling to warrant any interference by 
Great Britain in the scrambling feuds of those countries. 


Che Court. 


Queen Vicrorra has returned, safely and well, to her own dominions, 

The Royal visitors set out from the Palace of Laecken on Sunday 
morning, for Antwerp. Here they visited the Exposition, the Museum, 
and the Cathedral. The Queen went on board the Victoria and Albert 
soon after two o’clock, in company with the King of the Belgians and his 
two sons; who took leave of their illustrious relatives on the verge of the 
Belgian territory. The squadron anchored in the Roads of Flushing, on 
account of the rough weather. The Royal yachts, with the Vivid and 
Black Eagle, steamed up the Scheldt; and the party landed at Ternen- 
zen. Her Majesty again embarked, and passed the night on board. 

On Monday morning, the squadron was early under weigh, with the 
intention of steaming straight to Osborne ; but a thick fog obliged them 
to come to, off Dungeness, where they lay all night. 

The squadron weighed at half-past four o’clock on Tuesday morning, 
and reached Osborne at half-past twelve o’clock. 

The Queen held a Privy Council at Osborne House on Wednesday, 
There was a full attendance. The Marquis of “mone was sworn in 
Lord-Lieutenant of Lincolnshire. The Lord Chancellor, the Earl of 
Derby, the Earl of Malmesbury, Mr. Secretary Walpole, Sir John Paking- 
ton, Mr. Herries, and the Duke of Northumberland, had audiences of the 
Queen. 

On Thursday, the Queen and Prince Albert drove out in the neighbour- 
hood of Osborne. 











Che Metropolis. 


The Queen has permitted the finest specimens of old Sévres porcelain 
to be removed from Buckingham Palace to the Museum at Marlborough 
House, for the use of the students in the Department of Practical Art. 
The collection is reported to be the finest in Europe, 

The Electric Telegraph Company have placed a red ball above their 
offices in the Strand. This ball is connected with the ball raised on 
Greenwich Observatory ; and every day exactly at one o’clock both will 
descend. An electric clock will be set up over the lamp-post opposite the 


| offices, which will enable the ultra-exact to regulate their timepieces with 


great nicety to Greenwich time. 


Emigration in its various forms still occupies public attention. On 
Monday, thirty-five women, varying in age from fourteen to thirty-four, 
set forth in the Blackwall from Gravesend for Port Phillip. They formed 
the twenty-sixth party which has been sent by the Female Emigration 
Society, established two years ago by Mr. Sidney Herbert. The number 
of female emigrants who have been sent out by the Society now amounts 
to thirteen hundred. 

On the evening of the same day, a dubious project was promulgated 
and rejected, at a public meeting held in the National Hall, Holborn, 
under the presidency of Mr. Benjamin Bond Cabbell M.P. It was pro- 
posed to set on foot a “ National Working Man’s Codperative Emigration 
Society ”; the feasibility of which did not appear very promising from 
the prospectus read to the meeting. It was based on 1/. subscriptions to 
raise a capital of 50,0007. ; every shareholder being entitled to a free pas- 
sage to Australia, in chance succession regulated by a ballot. Two 
thousand were to be sent at once. The project was at first approved by the 
meeting; but a Mr. Harris got up and showed that it was impracticable 
and delusive ; advocating in its stead the intervention cf a registration- 
office, which would bring together employers and employed. It came out 
that he was the secretary of such an office. His speech against the 
scheme, however, was held conclusive, and a resolution disapproving of it 
was carried by a large majority. 

Having won the day at the poll, the Guardians of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields have not allowed time to pass idly by. The tenders for the 


| outfit and conveyance of the pauper emigrants were opened and accepted 


on Monday; fifty-two paupers were subjected to medical examination, 
and were approved of; and only the assent of the Poor-law Board is now 
wanting to complete this project,—an example to all parishes of what 
may be done by spirit and determination. 





The Frankfort case came on for hearing again on Tuesday, before Mr. 
Henry, at Bow Street. The court was very much crowded ; and on the bench 


| there sat Lord Henry Lennox, Lord Arthur Lennox, Lerd Henry Fitzroy, 


Viscount Seaham, the Reverend Mr. Mackenzie, and other gentlemen. Mr. 
apo produced additional evidence, tending to prove that Lord Frank- 
fort was the author of the letter we printed last week. It consisted of the 
following incoherent circular, found by Joha Day or Grey, the ex-Police- 
man, on Lord Frankfort’s table. 
“TO THE PUBLIC. he 

«Some portion of the public may be astonished to learn that a most demoralizing 
system has long existed in an atrocious degree of perfection, by which the integrity 
of families has been broken up, and the repose of their establishments destroyed, 
by a sort of ‘ secret police,’ of a higher and far more mischievous organization than 
has ever been suspected to prevail, and conducted under the auspices of a ‘ secret 
committee,’ of which the ‘ chairman’ and his principal colleagues are weil known, 
though not at presently sufficiently appreciated. One of the first steps is to pretend 
that certain parties, and aye females, who are pursued for the worst pur- 
poses, are applied to, to give information, which they are told is required by an im~- 

ortant portion of the state ; before a supposed committee of which body they are con 


ducted, and led to believe the ceremony of making a species of sworn deposition has 
been legalized; and that they are then bound to consider themselves for ever under 
an intimidating and coercive judicial superintendence. re 

“* The system is then applied to enforce the requisite inquiries as to the properties, 
feelings, affections, politics, state of mind, and any other peculiar positions of their 


husbands, families, and friends. These parties are then visited from time to time wt / 
the chairman and two other members of the committee, one of whom styles himselt 
a distinguished diplomatist, and other agents of the system, to make what are 
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ial communications, but which are in truth only so many snares to 
called cuntidentio! ation on matters that may be og abused. 
pial servants, and known advisers of families, are tampered with in a similar 
> to convert the most harmless expressions into the 
eae jurious accusations. To effect more readily these wretched purposes, the 
most = vob of poisoning chemistry has been ransacked to produce the most de- 
Italian effects upon the mental and bodily system; and by these means have the 
a loveliness of woman and highest honour of manhood been outraged, while 
bi reest estates have been seriously injured by calumnies, perjuries, forgeries, and 
| ate ir y imposed, to an extent which only the abominations of the Star Cham- 
— pny ae hy any adequate idea. bis 
“ To purge the mor atmosphere of the ting infl 3 
tons ° rind and body, that important body, whose authority this ‘ secret com- 
Gens @ permited to abuse, must exert its long insulted authority to bring the cul- 
its to the retributive « q of their crimes ; nor must they be permitted to 
pn by an special-pleading—that offences are only untoward mistakes, venial 
—_ or trifling frauds; for a ra inquiry will clearly prove, that in many im- 
oon ‘nt instances even the loss of life has been the result of the wicked practices of 
these dabblers in destruction. Some striking examples may be shortly given, but 
* sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.’ ? e 
+ * | gwear by that blood that was once so pure, but which nothing but royal 
villany would have polluted,’ &c. . 
« L. J. Brutus’s speech over the body of Lucretia.—Shakspere. 


+ 








« Honour to one who hires a gang to dishonour every family. 
«4 simple resolution of one or both Houses of Parliament, followed up to get rid 
of this vile nuisance at once—the whole stock and lot. 
* Will also shortly be published, 
«4 fall account of the hired liar of Portland Place, who undertakes, ‘ on his 


Intimate friends, | 


fl and prostitu- | 


honour,” that himself and family will lie down any nobleman or gentleman that is too | 
h ble to be end 





d, if he is allowed to take (rob) from any place, or transfer 
(forge) any name, and no inquiry to be allowed. And if allowed todo as he likes 
with every one, ;: 7 P 
all spexk well o! his hirer. ‘ That he will.’ — He would also make a point of asso- 
ciating personally, whenever he could, with his victims.—Disinteres scoundrels ! 

** Andas he has failed in all these promises, he, ‘ on his honour,’ will still guarantee 
his hirer from his being brought to the condign. ‘ That he will.” What does the 
scoundrel know of honour? 

“ They are also employed to turn the inhabitants of this country into cannibals, 
and take even children of rank out of their graves; but the workhouse dead-house 
is the a depot of supply. ; 

“Ww he gets it given to any one, he fills the street and ne’ ood with 

i d organs, and street bands of music (to thunder out in celebration 
appy land,’ ‘ 100th 
Psalm,” ‘ Rule itannia,’ and glee-singers, with a man to blow a horn, and then 
to shout over; next day a man to shout‘ Hearthstones’ down the street, to 
terrify and demoralize the whole neighbourhood. For these reasons, all street 
music and nuisances are under his special protection and patr . Itis use- 
less to seek redress: itis his will; to him this is amusement; so public demorali- 
zation must proceed. 

“ It was to their councils that governed the weakness of her sex, that she was 
obliged to impute the guilt of his obstinate resistance ; it was on their heads that 
she directed the vengeance of the injured Aurelian. 

“ Butthere is no Longinus now amongst such unprincipled rubbish. 

* Zenobia (not Bevans, but) Gibbons, ‘ Decline and Fall,’ chap. x1.” 

Mr. Joseph Clayton junior proved that he had got these bills printed for 
Lord Frankfort, according to instructions received through Messrs. Hodg- 
son and Burton, solicitors. Robert Walton, a ——r = deposed that he 
received them from Mr. Clayton junior, and distributed them in the streets by 
the order of Lord Frankfort. Mir, Dearsly, in the absence of Mr. Ballan- 
tine, defended Lord Frankfort. He contended that there was no legal 
proof connecting Lord Frankfort with the letters and the libel. “If,” 
said he to Mr. Henry, a see, as I do, no reasonable or legal proof of 
his lordship’s identity with the libel, you will spare all parties the pain of 
prosecuting this inquiry before another tribunal. If, on the other hand, 
there should appear sufficient grounds to send it before a jury, I can only 
repeat that Lord Frankfort will very cheerfully assent to the fullest inquiry, 
anxious only that the public should suspend its judgment till the close.” 

Mr. Henry—“* You have not referred, Mr. Dearsly, to the evidence of Mr. 
Macbeath, who spoke to the handwriting of his lordship upon the envelopes 
which contained the libel.” 

Mr. Dearsly—‘‘ I am aware of that fact, your worship; butit will be seen 
that the evidence of Mr. Macbeath was only conjectural. He stated that the 
writing resembled his lordship’s, but was much disguised.” 

Mr. Henry—* In reference to two of the letters, he stated that the directions 
were in the handwriting of his lordship, to the best of his belief; which is 
all that a witness to another’s handwriting could state.” 

Mr. Dearsly—“ Still there must be great difficulty in speaking to hand- 
writing so much disguised as this; while Mr. Macbeath, being one of the 

ies whose names were annexed to the libel, might be naturally ex 
to have feeling in the matter against the sup author of it. Under all 
the cireumstances, I hope your worship will be disposed to treat this con- 


of his tly += of treachery). ‘ Sucha getting up stairs,’ ‘ H 


articularly their families, he will, ‘ on his honour,’ and make them | 


from transportation if he were paid for his trouble. H gave him cash 
and bills; and Sill tried to withdraw the prosecution ; t the Brighton 
Magistrates only directed that Ae should withdraw as prosecuting solicitor, 
and ordered their own clerk to continue the prosecution. James and Staden 
have since been convicted at Lewes ; John Broome did not surrender to take 
his trial with them, but was subsequently traced to Belgium. The 
case was fully made out. Mr. Secretary Walpole was examined, to prove 
that Sill had never called upon him, and that the attorney had no “ in- 
fluence” with him: Mr. Walpole knew nothing about the case except from 
seeing it in the newspapers. The Jury eonsulted for three-quarters of an 
hour, and convicted the accused. When he was brought up to receive sen- 
tence on Thursday, Sill applied for a postponement, on the ground that he 
had been the victim of a conspiracy, and that he could disprove the evi- 
dence by affidavits. The Recorder, after consulting the other Judges, con- 
sented to postpone judgment till next Sessions, 

On Wednesday, James Betteridge, a grocer, and Charlotte Webber, his 
housekeeper, were tried for setting fire to a dwelling-house, with intent to 
defraud the Monarch Insurance-office, by making a claim for property not 
really destroyed. Betteridge had two shops, one in Whitecross Street, the 
other at Islington ; there was a fire at the former, and a claim was made on 
the insurance-company. The chief witnesses to make out the case against 
the prisoners were a lad who lived in Whitecross Street, and a shopman at the 
Islington house. They stated, that Betteridge had informed them that he 
meant to set fire tothe shop, to defraud the insurance-company ; and the lad 
made preparations for the fire. This witness went to bed on the night of the 
fire, and was only roused from sleep by his master breaking open the door : 
the witness knew the fire was to be made that night—but he couldn’t keep 
awake, he was sotired. The woman afterwards told him that she actually set 
fire to the place, as Betteridge was a coward. Some firemen thought the fire 
had taken place as described by the boy. For the defence, Mr. Parry skil- 
fully enlarged on the monstrous impro | of the male prisoner's telling 
his shopman and his boy—accomplices according to their own account—that 
he meant to set fire to his house, and directing the boy to prepare for it: 
even read in a romance, the Jury would pronounce such a narrative ridi- 
culous and improbable. And then the boy went to bed on the night of the 
expected fire, and slept so soundly that the door had to be broken in to rouse 
him! A number of witnesses gave Betteridge a good character. The Jury 
consulted for a short time, and acquitted the prisoners. 

Tripe and Montague were brought up for trial at the New Court, yester- 
day, before the Recorder. But the trial was postponed until next Sessions, on 
the ground that the prisoners had not had sufficient time to prepare their de- 
fence. 


Complaints by intending emigrants against shipping-agents are now of 
frequent recurrence. On Saturday, a number of persons complained to the 
Lord Mayor that Mr. Thompson, of Riches Court, Lime Street, had not per- 
formed what he undertook. He had engaged to forward a number of per- 
sons to Australia in the ship Lockwood; but it was announced by advertise- 
ment that he had no authority for this; and he then transferred the passen- 

ers to the City of Lincoln, which was to sail from Liverpool on the 10th of 
fuly. But after the people were on board the ship, the pretended owner be- 
came insolvent, and certain mortgagees threatened to seize the vessel. The 
r passengers were in a sad plight. Weeks passed without the ship's sail- 
ing; and at length the emigrants sent a deputation to London, where the 
passage-money had been paid, to obtain restitution. Mr. Ballantine stated, 
on the part of Mr. Thompson, that he had been merely the agent of the per- 
son in Liverpool, to whom he had transmitted 1800/. The City of Lincoln 
was now in the hands of a solvent person, and would certainly sail on Mon- 
day or Tuesday. If the applicants would go in her, Mr. Thompson would 
pay each 5/. for expenses and the inconvenience suffered. After some con- 
sultation, the deputation eonsented to these terms; and the Lord Mayor 
directed Mr. Sewell, one of his household, to accompany them to Liverpool 
te see that the contract should be fulfilled. 

Mr. Sewell reported to the Lord Mayor on Wednesday, that he had found 
the ship had fallen into respectable hands; the emigrants were well treated, 
and they were to sail at noon that very day: when he left the vessel, three 
cheers for the City Magistrates were given by the passengers. The same 


| officer stated, that the Alfred, about the delay of which ship there were eom- 


ted | 


temptible libel rather as the production of some madman than as evidence of | 


any malicious intention towards the noble lord ; who can well afford to treat 
it with indifference.” 

Mr. Henry—‘‘I think there is quite sufficient evidence to send the case 
before a jury. I will not prejudge the case by saying why I think so. It is 
enough for me to state my determination. Lord Frankfort must enter into 
his own recognizances in 500/., and find two sureties of 200/. each, to answer 
the charge at the Central Criminal Court.” 

Mr. E. Dove, 3 Clifford Street, Bond Street, hairdresser, and Mr. H. 
Schmidt, tailor, of 17 Clifford Street, were received as Lord Frankfort’s bail. 

The case was removed, on Thursday, from the Central Criminal Court to 


the Court of Queen's Bench, by writ of certiorari. 


At Middlesex Sessions, on Monday, the law was put vigorously in force 
against a man who persists in maintaining a nuisance in the parish of Pad- 
dington. Gore, Tame, and Stapleton, dust-contractors, were some time since 
convicted of creating nuisances by having collections of noisome matter in 
crowded neighbourhoods: they promised amendment, and punishment was 
Tespited ; they now appeared in discharge of their bail. Gore and Tame had 
mended their ways, and no sentence was passed on them. But Stapleton, 
who has a contract for cleansing Covent Garden market, poisons the air by 
the great accumulations of vegetable refuse which he collects at his wharf. 
Mr. Sergeant Adams stated, that he had convinced himself by personal in- 
Spection that the nuisance still continues; and eventually the defendant ad- 
mitted it himself, by saying, as an excuse, that he could not get a more 
suitable place for the reception and storing of the offensive matter. The 
Assistant Judge fined him 300/., and- ordered him to enter into a recog- 
hizance of 500/., with two sureties of 50/. each, to be of good behaviour 
for twelve months. The defendant said, he was a young beginner, and such 
& sentence would be his ruin. The Judge was firm. Then Stapleton said 
he did not possess 300/, He was taken into custody; but in the after part 
of the day the money was paid. 





At the Central Criminal Court, on Tuesday, much time was occupied in 
the trial of Richard Sill, an attorney, for obtaining money by false pretences 
rom Henry Broome. The case, though lengthy, was very simple. Sill was 
the prosecuting attorney for Mr. Hamp, in the notorious Brighton “ card- 
cheating case,”” in which John Broome, Cachet of Henry, was one of the de- 
fendants. While the case was proceeding before the Brighton Magistrates, 
Sill went to Henry Broome, and told him that he had seen the Home Secre- 


tary, that he had influence with him, and that he could save John Broome | 


plaints last week, had now gone through the Downs, with her passengers 
well provided for. 

The first decision under the act for preventing the over-crowding of river 
steam-boats was given by the Lord Mayor on Tuesday. Mr. Chipperfield, 
master of the Queen, was charged with conveying an excessive number of 

ersons to Herne Bay and back, on the 26th July. The certificate of the 

oard of Trade permitted 300 persons to be conveyed for the excursion; but 
the number on board was 666. The penalty is 20/. and 5s. for each nger 
beyond the legal number. As this was the first case, the Lord Mayor was 
lenient, but threatened severity to the next offender: he inflicted a fine of 
5i. for breaking the law, and 5/. for the excess of number—5s, on each pas- 
senger would have amounted to 91/, 10s, 


Frederick Hoare, clerk at Robarts and Company's bank, was committed 
for trial by the Lord Mayor, for stealing 400/. in bank-notes, the property of his 
employers. He had eluded detection for some time by means of false entries 
in the books. He was enjoying himself at Ramsgate when arrested. Upon 
being addressed by the Lord Mayor, he said, “1 am guilty. In a moment 
of temptation, I could not resist. As Mr. Robarts is here, if I can facilitate 
him in putting any of his books right, I shall be happy to do so.” He has 
pleaded “guilty ’’ at the Old Bailey, and has been sentenced to ten years’ 
transportation. 

In April 1843, a depraved and filthy-looking woman was charged at the 

Mansionhouse with stealing a little boy three or four years of age. In a state 
of destitution, Mary Thompson had entered the Asylum for the Houseless 
oor. Dr. Bowie, the surgeon, suspected that she had stolen the child; 
and, along with Mr. Edwards, chairman of the Asylum, caused her to be ar- 
rested. She pretended that the child was her own; but there was no doubt 
that he was not so, for on being taken into the Lord Mayor’s drawingroom 
its talk and behaviour showed that it had been brought up in a gentleman's 
family. The child talked of his “‘mamma”’ in the country, of Canterbury, 
of his “ nice new frock,” and so on. He said his name was Dupuis, not 
Thompson, as the woman called herself. The pretended mother consented 
to resign the child. Since that time, every effort has been made to discover 
his parents, but in vain. Now grown a handsome lad of thirteen, Dupuis 
attended with Mr. Edwards at Guildhall Police Office, on Saturday, to tell 
Alderman Humphery, the Lord Mayor of 1843, that he is about to emigrate 
to Melbourne, to join Dr. Bowie, who has settled there. The Alderman 
directed that 1/. should be given to him from the poor-box, and 5/. remitted 
to Melbourne for his use. He sails for Australia in the Blackwall emigrant- 
ship from Southampton. 

Collins the picture-pawner is a lucky man: tried on three indictments, 
he was acquitted on each. He was accused of obtaining daguerréotypes from 
M:sars. Claudet; but the servant who delivered the pictures could not posi- 
tively identify Collins. A photographie portrait was obtained from Mr 
Hogg; but Mr. Hogg was not certain whether he gave it to Collins or to his 
son. The prisoner got possession of a portrait of Lord Sandys: he had ap- 
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disap- 


plied to borrow it, but it was not lent; soon afterwards, the 
i n each 


peared—Collins had by some means got it, but nobody knew 
case the Judge pronounced the evidence insufficient. 

John Hollingshed, butler to Mr. Blunt, of Dorset Square, has been com- 
mitted for trial by the Marylebone Magistrate for stealing a large quantity 
of his master’s plate. He had pawned the property ; betrayed into that act, 
he said, by betting on horse-races ; and he intended to redeem the articles— 
when he won on the races, apparently. 


Che - Provinces. 


Archeology has of late years attracted marked attention from anti- 
uaries of all ranks, and the annual meeting of the British Archeological 
ssociation becomes an event of some public importance. This year its 

sitting has been held at Newark, under the presidency of the Duke of 
Newcastle. The proceedings were opened on Monday, in the Town- 
hall, with the presentation of an address from the Corporation of Newark 
to the noble chairman, and the Duke’s reply. Following this came his 
address to the members of the Association. 

The Duke of Newcastle began by modestly confessing his deficiencies in 
the knowledge of archwology. He came there asa pupil, not as a teacher. 
He could not strike out any new theory, or explain any great discovery ; 
he must content himself with the humbler task of laying down principles. 
“* In this the ninth year of its existence, it could hardly be necessary to state 
that the British Archwological Association was founded for the investigation 
of our ancient monuments, whether architectural, documentary, or of other 
descriptions—for the better preservation of relics and memorials of the past, 
which tastelessness and neglect were fast consigning to destruction—for the 
elucidation of the arts al sciences, the manners and customs of our fore- 
fathers, and, further than this, to concentrate into one focus, and thus ren- 
der more generally available, the researches of such learned men as were 
assembled here today, and to contribute to the instruction of those who had 
not leisure and opportunity to pursue archwology as a science, but must con- 
tent themselves with cultivating it as an amusement. So well aware were 
the ancient Greeks of the value of these investigations, and such importance 
was attached by them to these objects, that magistrates were created specially 
to insure their entertainment; and in Athens three men of distinction were 
appointed and maintained by the state, styled the Exegetw, whose duty it 
was to afford information to all who sought instruction by inspecting the an- 
cient monuments of their country. The members of this Association would 
be found, he was sure, fully as zealous as the functionaries of Athens to im- 

rt to others all the haoulndee which by much labour and research they 
ad acquired.” 

He pointed out the important bearing which archeological studies have upon 
the elucidation of history, especially our own history between the third and 
the eighth centuries ; the effect of the study of legal and judicial antiquities, 
instancing the projected translation of the Brehon Laws; and the admirable 
mental exercise which the study afforded. His visit to Egypt and inspection 
of the “ sepulchral mysteries of Egyptian tombs, and the rock-hewn tem les 
of Luxor and Carnac,’ i 


— 
ow. 





had made him aware of the full bearing of “ arche- 
ological science on questions vital to our gravest and loftiest interests.” 

Descending to particulars, he appropriately selected the antiquities of Not- 
tingham and Newark. “To begin with the capital of the county, few of 
our towns could boast of higher antiquity than Nottingham. Without pre- 
tending to trace its foundation to the year 980 before Christ, as did Rouse, a 
monk who wrote under Henry the Seventh, and without assigning the title 
of ‘ city’ to the rude collection of hovels which perhaps was all that it could 
show in the times of the Roman domination, there could be no doubt that it 
had existed for a thousand years. Whether or not it were more ancient than 
the Romans he could not decide, but very early it became a place of consi- 
derable importance. Under the Saxons it was known as Snottingaham, and 
shared in the vicissitudes of those troublous and stormy times. The history 
of the caves which formed one of the most striking features of its situation 
was well worthy of fuller investigation than it had yet received. Few re- 
mains of its ancient castle were still to be traced, but there Was hardly any 
similar edifice which had played a more important part in the various wars 
of which this district had been the theatre in early times. Under the Hept- 
archy it sustained sieges from Danish invaders; and its later history, from 
the days of the Conqueror to those of Henry the Seventh, in whose reign it 
was suffered to fall into decay, must be familiar to them as students of his- 
tory. The town in which they were now assembled could boast of several 
objects of attraction to archwologists, and had been most fittingly chosen as 
the place of their meeting by the Council of the Association. ith respect 
to the origin of its name, Stukely told us that our Saxon ancestors used the 
termination ‘werk’ in the same sense as the Roman castra; and it was 
certain that the town had been known by its present name from the = of 
Edward the Confessor; whence it might be inferred that the old buildings 
were of a date anterior to his. Stukely believed that Newark was identical 
with the Saxon Sidnaceaster, which was erected into a bishopric in 687. 
the suggestion of some able and zealous archeologists, that Roman as well as 
Gothic work could be distinguished in the walls of its castle, were well 
founded, then must the magnificent Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, be de- 
= of | the honour of having founded it in the troublous reign of King 
tephen.’ 
Finally, after noticing the relics of other towns in the county, the Duke 
hoped “ that there might be found some endowed with the knowledge re- 

ulsite to turn their labours to account, and to unveil from the dust of ages 
those treasures of antiquity which we are only beginning to appreciate.” 

The speech of the President having been fittingly acknowledged, two 
papers were read, on the Robin Hood ballads. Mr. Gutch contended that 
Robin Hood was a real and not a mythical personage ; citing the evidence 
of the existence of a Robert or Robin Hood receiving threepence a day as 
yeoman porter in the service of Edward the Second, lately discovered in 
the Exchequer Records, and by the Reverend Joseph Hunter, an “ emi- 
nent antiquary and critic.” 

“ This person appeared to have entered the King’s service a little before 
Christmas 1323, and to have remained in the Royal household somewhat 
more than a year. It is known from existing documents that Edward the 


— at thie time spent several weeks in the neighbourhood of Notting- 


am on his return from a progress into Lancashire. This would explain an 


allusion in one of the Robin Hood ballads— 
** Alack and well-a-day ! 
If I dwell longer with the King, sorrow will me slay.” 
On these grounds he believed that Robin Hood was a real personage, born 
about 1285 or 1290.” 

The other paper was written by Mr. J. O. Halliwell, and was read by 
Mr. Pettigrew. Mr. Halliwell denies that there are sufficient grounds 
age that the Robert Hood mentioned is the Robin Hood of the 

allads— 

** The first mention of Robin Hood was by Fordun, in the latter part of 
the fourteenth century ; and the passage relating to him was found only in 
a late manuscript of that writer in the Harleian collection. Had he really 


existed, it is incredible that mention should not have been made of him by 


a 
Matthew Paris, Benedictus Abbas, and other writers, who lived nearer to his 
own time. The writer inclined to the belief that Robin Hood was a mythj 
personage, and that the name was a mere corruption of ‘ Robin of the , 
od ‘ _— from a Wood,’ as some forest_ robber of the day may have been 
rmed, 

The last paper read was by Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, on the “ Forest 
Laws, Courts of Customs, and the Chief Justices in Eyre, North and 
South of the Trent.” 

The members of the Association visited Thurgarton Priory on Tuesday, 
Thence they proceeded to Nottingham ; where Mr. Planché’s paper on 
the Peveril family and its connexion with Nottingham was read. T- 
wards, they successively examined the various relics of antiquity in the 
town ; and proceeded to Newstead Abbey, where Colonel Wildman re- 
ceived them in the grand drawingroom. Here Mr. Pettigrew read an es- 
say on the history of the Abbey. The members returned to Newark in 
the evening. 

The princely domain of Clumber was visited on Wednesday, at the ex. 
press invitation of the Duke of Newcastle. After a splendid luncheon, 
the guests, having amused themselves in the house and grounds until six 
o'clock, set out for Worksop,—which they had visited in the mom. 
ing,—and thence by railway to Newark. Here three papers on subjects 
of local interest were read at the evening meeting in the Town-hall. 


Twenty-four loyal Orangemen were arrested in the streets of Liverpool 
on the 12th of August. They formed part of a procession, which at- 
tempted to parade the street in celebration of the battle of Aughrim, 
The majority of the promenaders wore orange scarfs; two had 
swords in their hands, several had truncheons with models of the Bible 
and crown at one end. Many also wore pistols loaded and . or Th 
Police promptly interfered with their projects, and arrested the number 
mentioned above. Ten were discharged, and fourteen, on being brought 
before the Magistrates, were committed to take their trial at the Assizes. 
They were admitted to bail, on entering into their own recognizances of 
forty shillings and finding two sureties of twenty shillings each. 


Southampton has now fairly become an emigration-port, in connexion 
with the South-western Railway. Mr. Wyndham Harding, Secretary of 
the Company, has fitted out the Ballengeich at his own personal risk; 
and on Wednesday a farewell meeting took place on board between 
250 emigrants and their friends. They are grouped on Mrs, Chisholm’s 
plan ; the Ballengeich being expressly fitted up to receive them. With 
one or two exceptions, they have all paid their own passage-money. 

Last week we published the letter of a passenger who was on board the 
Severn when she was discovered to be on fire off Madeira. An investiga- 
tion into the circumstances was made on Tuesday, by the officers of the 
Royal West India Mail Company. Captain Austin, R.N., Admiralty 
Superintendent, conducted the inquiry. Captain Chapman, Mr. Strutt, 
Mr. Richards, Mr. Bruce, and John Reed, officers of the Severn, were ex- 
amined; but their evidence discloses nothing of the origin of the fire. 
The ship was inspected by the officer of the watch every half-hour, and 
Bruce the midshipman had duly performed that duty. Incidentally it 
was shown, that the boats were amply sufficient to have carried off all the 
crew and passengers. 


It seems probable that ‘‘crystal palaces” on a small scale will become 
a common feature in the provinces. A scheme is afloat to raise one in 
Sydney Gardens at Bath. The cost is estimated at 60007; Fox and 
ieetewn, would undertake to build it in twelve weeks; and it is pro- 
posed to raise the money by the issue of 5/. shares. 

Sandgate in Kent, a pleasant little watering-place near Folkstone, of- 
fers an instance of what may be done under the Public Health Act. For 
28507. the town has been supplied with good water and thoroughly 
drained. The water is obtained from the Greensand Hills, immediately 
in the rear of the town, by deep under-drainage of a small area; it is re- 
ceived into two small covered reservoirs, and distributed by gravitation 
on the principle of constant pressure. It is softer than the water hitherto 
obtained from wells. Every house is drained by means of stone-ware 
pipes; and the sewage is carried into the sea at low-water mark. Sand- 
gate has a population of about 1500: the money has been raised on the 
security of the rates, and the debt will be liquidated in thirty years by a 
charge of 1s. 1}¢. in the pound upon the present house property —of course 
| to be reduced as building extends. 


The Stockport rioters finally received their sentences on Monday. George 
Pell, William Buttery, and Mark Gleave, had been found guilty of active 
participation in the disgraceful scenes at eS Gleave, on the ground 
that he was in the thick of the rioting at all poi 





ints, was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment with hard labour; Pell and Buttery, to eighteen 
| months’ imprisonment and hard labour. [The other English prisoners were 
acquitted on Saturda } The Irish prisoners were sentenced to terms of im- 
prisonment with h abour, varying from fifteen to two months. 
Matthew Mulligan was tried on Monday, for the murder of Moran during 
the riot on the 29th of June. The Jury found him guilty of “ man- 
slaughter,” and the Judge sentenced him to fifteen years’ transportation. 





At Liverpool Assizes, on bine George Farance was tried for burglary 

with violence. It was proved that he was one of a gang of armed and 

| masked men who broke by night into a farm-house at West Derby, near 
| Liverpool, beat the owner with a life-preserver, and ransacked the house. 
| The Police encountered six men near the place, and tried to arrest them; 

the prisoner wounded one of the Police in the face with a pistol, but he was 
taken while the rest of the gang escaped. A verdict of “Guilty” was re- 
| turned, and sentence of death recorded; but the punishment will be trans- 
| portation for life. 

At the same Assizes, on Thursday, Policeman Slaney was tried for the 
murder of an old woman, who was killed during an election-riot. The 

woman died from a violent blow on the temple, such asa constable’s staf 
| would inflict; that blow was dealt while the Police were struggling with the 
mob in a court; but the evidence was not conclusive that Slaney struck the 
blow. Policeman Doane, who was one of the body engaged in the fight, has 
since absconded; it was suggested that Ae was the homicide. The Jury 
acquitted the prisoner. When he appeared outside the court, the crowd 
cheered, and he was borne along in triumph on men’s shoulders. 

During the trial of John Fawell, for highway robbery, a curious picce of 
information came into possession of the Court. The prosecutor, Thomas 
Weldon, who was robbed of 6s. 6d. on his way home on a Sunday morning, 
described himself as a vocalist, singing at free and easies at the rate of a 

~~ + pint on all the ale that was drunk by the customers.— York 
erald, 
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i a very dissolute young fellow of Sheffield, has mur- 
Alfred Woaetimate child, and attempted to kill its mother, Sarah Slater 
dered mother had taken out a summons because Waddington had not paid for 
hild’s support ; on Thursday evening he got the infant from a girl who 

the ¢ ursing it, carried it to a wood, and cut its head off, leaving the remains 
was D =| - then he went to a place where the mother was, called her into 

’ . s. 

street, and with a large clasp-knife attempted to cut her throat; but she 

Jd vp ber bands and saved her neck at their expense, and Waddington ran 
held UP r this he met Sarah Dobson, and when she questioned him, he 
on, on the face with the knife, and again fled. He subsequently sur- 
oe If to the Police. Before the Magistrates he appeared gene- 
rally very wnconcern . ‘ 

David Davies, landlord of a public-house at Lower Swinford, has been com- 

itted to Worcester Gaol for murder, pupeteeet under very extraordinary 
vrveumstances. His son, a boy of fifteen, has also been committed as an ac- 
cessory before the fact; but he has been allowed to put in bail. Some rail- 

‘ay labourers who had been drinking at the public-house turned out to fight, 
} then went back to the house, where they made a great disturbance ; in 
ye uence, a crowd assembled outside, consisting mostly of noisy boys. 
— who had been from home, now returned, and attempted to disperse 
the aN striking several with his stick. The boys hooted and threw stones. 
Davies withdrew into the house, threatening to shoot them. He had two 

s, Which his son now loaded ; and the father went to an upper window and 
red into the crowd, using violent language. The guns were reloaded, and 
again fired. This bloodthirsty violence ended in the death of one person and 
the wounding of four others. Mrs. Pardoe, wife of a collier, with six chil- 
dren, was shot dead in the act of looking for one of her children in the crowd. 
Mrs. Brentall, a middle-aged lady, was wounded in several places while at- 
tempting to aid the deceased, who was formerly her servant. The other suf- 
ferers were two men—one a miner, wounded in the neck, it is feared mor- 
tally ; and a bricklayer’s wife, who was shot in the legs. 

About four o’clock on the afternoon of Friday last, a discovery was made 
that some person had obtained entrance into the steward’s office of the new 
convict prison, Portsea, and had broken open the cash-box therein, and ab- 
stracted 40/. in gold, during the temporary absence of the steward, What 
sort of vigilance such a fact as this exhibits in the new convict prison, we 
leave our readers and the public to judge.—Portsmouth Times and Naval 


Gazette. 


The investigation into the cause of the accident at Standon Bridge, lying 
between Whitmore and Stafford, on the North-western Railway,—where, on 
the Sth instant, an engine-driver was killed by the express-train running 
into the Velocipede,—was r lon Wednesday. But as Price, the stoker 
of the express-train, had not recovered, and_could only give a portion of his 
evidence, the inquiry was again adjourned. 

A of twenty-seven men, who had been working on the Orinoco in 
the pton ks, — to get ashore by means of a flat-bottomed 
stage used by caulkers; the turned over, all were immersed, and three 





A young lady has —— the day when she attained her majority, by 
rescuing a woman at Cleethorpes in Yorkshire, who had been seized with a 
fitin the sea. The young lady, while bathing, noticed that the woman was 
turning about in the most extraordinary manner ; she thought her neighbour 
must be a skilful swimmer, and was trying to imitate her evolutions, when 
shouts from the shore announced that the supposed feats of natation were 
the struggles of a drowning person. The lady made towards her, and, povil- 
ling her own life by venturing oats her depth, got hold of the » 
drew her to shore, bleeding at the mouth and nostrils and insensible. 

In consequence of a stoppage in a pipe leading from a well at Douglas in 
the Isle of Man, a wuleiee abet the well, and began to descend by 
means of steps made in the shaft: presently he was heard to fall into the water. 
Mr. Cain, the owner, followed the man to see what was amiss : he also fell to 
the bottom. A third man had a rope fastened to his body before he ventured 
down: while he was trying to tie a rope to one of the sufferers, the foul air 
began to take effect = him also, and it was necessary to draw him up. 
Even! , the two bodies were got out by means of drags: both were dead. 
The men fallen victims to the common neglect to ascertain the state of 
the air before entering such places. 

A melancholy death, the result of what is termed a “ practical joke,’’ oc- 
curred in Mildenhall, Suffolk, a few days since. It appears that a poor half- 
witted ener, of West Row, was married about a month since; and that 
on W iy week, between twelve and one o’clock in the morning, some 
one got admittance into the house, and crept under the bed in which the 

were asleep, and raised the bed in such a manner as to cause both hus- 

and wife to roll on the floor ; which so alarmed them that they both 

ran down stairs and into the road, screaming frightfully. The poor woman 

sickened from that time, and died on the 29th. An inquest was held on the 

body ; when the husband, who could not indentify the person sufficiently, ex- 

his aa of the guilty party. After a lengthened investigation, 

the Jury retired, and ultimately returned a verdict of ‘* Manslaughter against 
Some person or persons unknown.’’—Norfolk Chronicle. 


IRELAND. 

Wednesday wound up the proceedings at Six-mile Bridge, with an un- 
looked for verdict. Out of the misty depositions which have been taken 
in evidence during the fourteen days’ sitting of the Jury, we can only ar- 
rive at the facts that the soldiers were met and assaulted by bodies of 
people throwing stones, pushing in among the cars, scizing the firelocks 
of the troops, and hauling away at the voters. Lieutenant Hutton and 
Captain Eager, who had charge of the detachment of the Thirty-first, 
distinctly showed that the soldiers were under great provocation. Lieu- 
tenant Hutton, who had served in the Affghan war, restrained his men, 
although they repeatedly begged to be permitted to fire. Captain Eager 
considered that his men would have been disarmed and killed had they 
not fired. These statements were sustained under cross-examination, and 
corroborated by the privates of the Thirty-first. 
the soldiers fired without orders ; and that some of them fired twice, once 
in presumed self-defence, and once into the crowd flying up the street. 
This latter fact weighed very much with the Coroner andthe Jury. The 





Verdict returned, after an hour and a half of deliberation, was agreed to by | 


twelve out of fifteen— 
at We are satisfied that John C. Delmege, J. P., John Gleeson (first), James Post- 
ings, William Barnes, John Thompson, John Dwyer, James Sharpe, Thomas Clarke, 
and John Carter, soldiers of the Thirty-first Regiment, are guilty of the wilful mur- 
of Jeremiah Frawley.” bi 
Mr. William Mahon said, he was one of three jurors who did not agree 
to that verdict. He considered the soldiers were culpable, and those who 


thought with him were for a verdict of manslaughter. 

other issues, as to the deaths of Michael Conellan, Michael Coleman, 
J Ryan, James Casey, and James Flaherty, were then severally given 
in to the Jury ; and a similar verdict of wilful murder was returned upon each, 
Imege, and the soldiers. 


against Mr. De 
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On application of counsel, the Coroner signed his warrant for committal 
of the soldiers ; and they were transmitted to Ennis Gaol. The Coroner 
also signed a warrant for the apprehension and committal of Mr. John C. 
Delmege ; who was not in court during the day. 





It is understood that petitions will be presented against the return of 
2 _ Members for Cork, and of Mr. Sheriff Swift, one of the Members 
or Sligo, 

This week, the cattle-show of the Royal Agricultural Society of Ire- 
land has been held, at Galway. It has far surpassed any previous exhi- 
bitions in the quality of the stock. The Earl and Countess of Eglinton 
arrived on Wednesday, the opening day, and inspected the show-yard. 
Many Irish notabilities were present; among them, the Duke of Leinster 
and Lord Clancarty. 

Upon the whole, the news respecting the state of the potato crop is 
more cheerful. The blight is reported as passing away, both from North- 
ern and Southern districts; and the panic of the last three wecks seems 
eng dying out. When the returns come in from the Poor-law 

Jnions, we shall have more authentic means of judging. 


While fifteen men were fishing from a rock on one of the islands of Arran, 
near Galway, a huge wave suddenly swept them into the sea, and all perished. 

Robert Glendinning, a guard on the Londonderry and Enniskillen Rail- 
way, has met his death in consequence of the misbehaviour of some passen- 
gers. A number of persons who had been drinking quarrelled and scuffled 
in a carriage; the guard quieted them at a station; but when the train got 
into motion, the squabble recommenced. Glendinning was proceeding along 
the roofs of the carriages towards the rioters; his head struck against a 
bridge, and when the train arrived at the next station, he was found dead 
on the roof of a carriage. 





SCOTLAND. 

Preparations are in progress at Holyrood Palace for the reception of the 
Queen ; who proposes to sleep there on the night of the 31st instant, and 
to leave Edinburgh next morning, for Balmoral. 

Although the weather since our last has not been all that could be 
hoped, the accounts with which we have been favoured by agricultural 
correspondents in the chief corn-growing districts of Scotland are, on the 
whole, very favourable, both as to the progress of harvesting operations 
and the amount and quality of produce. Indeed, should harvest be con- 
cluded not much worse than it has begun, it may be questioned if, taken 
all in all, a greater crop was ever cut in Scotland.—Scotsman, 


Several men have been killed, and others hurt, by the falling over of a ship 
which was in course of repair at a dock in Renfrew. 

One day last week, as two little boys from the village of Dodmill were 
strolling over Blythe Moor, one of them caught a heron, with which he 
eagerly ran to his companion to show him the prize. He had no sooner 

laced the bird on the ground, than it drove its bill into one of the other 

y's eyes, which it pecked quite out. The surgeon who examined the 
wound says it is a matter of — that the bill of the bird did not pierce 
the poor little fellow’s brain.—Aelso Chronicle. 





Fortign ond Culonial. 


France.—Napoleon in the day of his power determined that his 
“ f€te”’ should be celebrated on the 15th of August; wherefore his imita- 
tive nephew, Louis Napoleon, seized the occasion to revive the memory 
of the Empire, and make a good display of himself, on Sunday last. 

The morning was cloudy, and rain fell until after seven o’clock; when 
fleeting bursts of sunshine restored hope to the Parisian breast. People 
thronged the Place de la Madeleine as early as six o'clock, and their num- 
bers increased as the morning wore on and the weather brightened. The 
guns of the Invalids opened the ceremony of the day by firing an im- 
perial salute; and the National Guards, whose standards were to be 
blessed and distributed, began to assemble about seven o'clock, They 
drew up in line, three deep; one wing resting on the Place de la Made- 
leine, and the other on the Porte Maillot of the Bois de Boulogne. Soon 
after eight o’clock, the Judges of the Court of Cassation arrived at the 
Madeleine, and for above an hour there was a succession of visitors—sol- 
diers, diplomatists, officers of state, ministers, and members of the Insti- 
tute ; all decked out in ceremonial trappings. There were several foreign 
officers present in their national unitorm—among them two or three be- 
longing to the English Foot Guards! The coming of M. Bonaparte was 
announced by the advanced guard of the Guides,—a handsome regiment, 
who were loudly cheered. ‘These were followed by Lancers, Carbineers, 
and cavalry of the National Guard, forming the escort of the President. 
“‘Chapeau bas!” screamed the crowd; and M. Bonaparte replied to the 
salute by bowing from his carriage-window. Next he was saluted by a 
body of old soldiers, in new uniforms, the last remains of the armies of 
Napoleon. On the steps of the church leading up to the columns, which 
were swathed in crimson cloth studded with golden bees, M. Bonaparte 
was received by a body of general officers, who stood bareheaded. The 
interior of the church was, as usual, showily bedraped with hangings ; 
the incense sent up its spiral wreaths of perfume; the masses of per- 
formers and spectators of the pageant were gorgeously arrayed. M. 
Bonaparte was led to his place near the altar by the Archbishop of Paris 
and the Curé of the Madeleine, M. Duguerry; and this priest took occa- 


| sion to remind him that it was the féte of the Assumption of the Virgin 


It seems also clear that | 





as well as of the Emperor. M. Bonaparte is said to have replied, that he 
placed himself under the protection of the Virgin and the “ Genius” of 
the Emperor. High mass was celebrated by the Archbishop; the en- 
signs of the National Guards were blessed, sprinkled with holy water, 
and sent out to be distributed to the troops. The clerical ceremonies 
were over by half-past ten o’clock. M. Bonaparte mounted his horse at 
the steps of the Madeleine, and rode up the front and down the rear of 
the Guards, saluting the eagles, which were lowered as he passed. He 
then placed himself at the Pont Tournant of the garden of the Tuileries, 
and sat quictly for two hours while the Guards defiled before him. 
When this was finished, he galloped off to the Elysée. 

The colours presented to the National Guards are tricolour flags fringed 
with silver, having the letters “ L. N.” inwoven with oak and laurel 
leaves, embroidered on the four corners, and surmounted by an eagle with 
its wings half-spread. ‘ 

M. Bonaparte was not present at the mock naval fight on the Seine. 
This was a performance very agreeable to the Parisians ; but it was not a 
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spectacle, as the smoke from the guns every now and again concealed the 
river and the ships, the bridges and the hin, There was of course a 
great deal of firing and manceuvering ; but the upshot was that the frigate, 
the Ville de Paris, successfully defended itself against the repeated attacks 
of two steamers, two shore-batteries, and a flotilla of gun-boats ; finally 
compelling the steamers to strike their flags. An immense crowd were 


present on both banks, on house-tops, and on the heights of Chaillot, to ' 


see and hear what they could. 

Paris was indeed quite full of people; numbers had come from the de- 
partments and foreign countries. Many were walking about all night, 
and hundreds slept under the trees on the boulevards. ‘The ball at the 
Marché des Innocens was put off, in consequence, as it was alleged in the 
proclamation by the Prefect of Police, of the damage done on Sunday to 
the roof of the temporary ball-room, by the wind. But as the prepara- 
tions for the illumination and the fireworks of the evening were left in- 


complete, a rumour got abroad that the workmen had struck at the last | 


moment for higher wages. Be this as it may, the illuminations were 
very imperfect, and except on the boulevards and other sheltered localities 
they were shabby failures. The column on the Place Vendéme was to 
have been blazing with wreaths of gas, but the wind blew out the lights ; 
the square was to have been lighted by jets of gas describing the names 
of the great battles of the Empire, but the wind made the fiery writing 
illegible. The same result followed the attempt to illuminate the Place 
de la Concorde ; and the only success was in festooning the chief foun- 
tains with lights. 


In the Champs Elysée, the profusion of crowns, | 


eagles, and the letter “ N,” which were to have served for the ordinary | 


lamps, burned but dimly; while some eagles would not light up a feather. 
The boulevards were well lighted by a great number of the ordinary 


lamps being fashioned into palm-trees and hung with lamps of various- | 


coloured paper. It was remarked, that, although invited to illuminate 
by the Prefect, there was a very general disregard of the invitation on the 
part of private citizens. 

The point of attraction in the fireworks was the representation of the 
passage of St. Bernard by Napoleon. The frame of the works was built 
up between the Place de la Concorde and the National Assembly. It re- 
presented the citadel of Bard, the valley of Aosta, and the chain of moun- 
tains, with the rock of Albaredo. M. Bonaparte, who occupied a place in 
the balcony of the Ministry of Marine, gave the signal for commencing 
the display, by firing a rocket, about nine o’clock. ‘This was followed by 
a discharge of cannon and rockets from the opposite bank of the Seine. 


The chief point in the firework was the recurring revelation of a statue | ! ‘ u 
| more sublime and moving scene than the accompaniment of the corpse to 


of Napoleon as ——- by David the painter, seated, with outstand- 
ing arm, on a white horse, and careering up the Alps: this figure was 
surrounded by lights of all kinds and colours. At one moment a balloon, 
bearing an illuminated letter “N” of enormous size, rose into the air, 
and flashed itself out in successive showers of fire. 

Determined to mark the day with an Imperial stamp, M. Bonaparte, 
paraded, in the Monitew of Sunday morning, his intention to grant a 


Sema. 
Nieuwerkerke, was finally erected at the Rund Point in the Champs 
Elysée, on Saturday. 

Scarcely have the municipal bodies newly elected under the eyes 

, hands of the Prefects been assembled, when mE have obeyed the faupalet 
| from above and expressed their desires for “the Empire”: in the Cher, the 
Haute Garonne, Maine-et-Loire, the Pas de Calais, the Somme, and in the 
Councils of Doulens and Montdidier, wishes have been broadly uttered that 
the power of Louis Napoleon may be consolidated and rendered firm, ang 
that the Senate may initiate measures tending to produce that happy end, 
| Indre et Loire congratulates the Prince President upon his “ having saved 
France and its civilization from the frightful anarchy which would hayg 
caused her to disappear from the rank of nations."”” Deux Sevres mani. 
fests its entire devotedness to the person of the Prince President of the 
French Republic. The departments of Moselle and Ariege, as well ag 
some of the Councils of the Pas de Calais, are still more explicit; ang 
we find it openly required that a Senatus Consultum, in conformity with 
the Constitution of January 1852, should propose to the suffrage of the 
nation the reéstablishment of the hereditary empire in the person of 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 


Iraty.—According to the Corriere Mercantile of Genoa, M. Pernati wil] 
resign ; differences having arisen in the Cabinet upon his conduct in re. 
ference to the circular which he issued respecting petitions. The Civil 
Marriage Bill is at the bottom of this Ministerial crisis. Pernati, it would 
seem, wishes to make a more vigorvus resistance to the —— of the 
bill than his colleagues are willing to sanction. In the Court of Ap 
at Turin, on the 12th instant, Count Carta della Torre, a Counsellor of the 
Court of Cassation, was found guilty of publishing libellous assertions in 
a pamphlet attacking the Siccardi laws, and fined 2000 francs. 

Signora Maria Mazzini, the mother of Joseph Mazzini, died at Genoa 


| on the 6th instant. She was buried on the 11th, and great honours were 
| paid to her memory by the people of Genoa. A correspondent of the 


Daily News reports the ceremony. The ladies mentioned, we believe, are 
one of the Signora Mazzini. © 

“Yesterday morning, the funeral service of the mother of Mazzini took 
place in the church of the Carmine. The Signora Nina, although ill and 
scarcely able to stand, insisted on placing herself at the head of the ladies; 
amongst whom were Fanny Balbi di Negro and Maria Quartara Passone, 
The Signora Carolina Celesia could not, unfortunately, be of the number; as 
the incessant filial cares which she rendered to the deceased had brought on 
an attack of fever, which confined her to her bed. 

‘The church was crowded, in spite of the numerous disguised spies. A 


the Cemetery Staglieno, Genoa has never witnessed. It may be said that 


| the entire city was there. In the morning, all the English and American, 


partial amnesty ; and accordingly, 1200 persons have been pardoned: a 


great part of these, however, were wot political but civil offenders. 

St. Cloud was the scene of the next festivity, on Monday. M. Bona- 
parte entertained two thousand guests, selected from official and fashion- 
able society. The soirée was not characterized by any unusual incident. 
The most prominent guest, we are told, was an Englishman named Beat- 
son, who appeared in the full dress of a Brigadier of the Nizam’s cavalry : 
his head was covered by a turban of cloth of gold; he wore a tunic of 
dark blue embroidered with gold, a scarlet vest, a scarf of scarlet em- 
broidered with gold round his waist: and this display of finery seems 
to have made him the lion of the evening. 

The ball in the Halles took place on Tuesday night; but, like the other 
rejoicings, it was a failure. Formerly the space occupied by the Covent 
Garden Market of Paris was the site of a church and a graveyard. 
The fountain in the centre is famous in the annals of Paris, not only 
for its beauty, but because the sculptor who executed the decorations, 
Jean Goujon, was shot, at his work, during the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. 
the vast space converted into a market. 

The ball-room was constructed in the form of a parallelogram ; hav- 
ing the fountain in the centre, and being divided into three compart- 
ments by pillars of white and gold, which supported the canvass roof. 
Festoons of gas were strung from pillar to pillar, and from the roof de- 
pended large chandeliers. Gas-lights were disposed in tiers round the 
fountain, and all over its interior; so that the waters as they fell looked 
like flowing light. Flower-wreaths stretched from its pinnacles to the 
pillars, and flowers and evergreens were grouped in the intervals between 
pillar and pillar. Seats, tribunes, and galleries for the spectators and the 
orchestras, were fittingly disposed round the fountain and along the sides 
of the ball-room. The tribune, intended for the President, was fitted up 
with crimson velvet and gold, and relieved by tricolor flags and gilded 
eagles. The whole scene was magnificent in point of decoration. At 
nine o’clock the doors were opened, and by ten the room was thronged 
far beyond the bounds of the comfortable. And here began the failures 
of the evening. First came down the rain in torrents, penetrating the 
canvas roof, and pouring through the spaces left for purposes of ven- 
tilation. Umbrellas were expanded ; some of the lights were extinguished ; 
the guests were crushed together in the dry places; and there were no 
refreshments! Eye-witnesses mention only “ two trays of cakes” carried 
to a select band of “ dames,” under military escort ; and “ muddy water, 
served in flower-pots.”” Besides, the President did not come. It was 
true that M. de Persigny, General Magnan, M. Casabianca, and M. Ro- 
miecu, were present ; but the ladies of the market did not care a jot for 
these; and complaints of the incivility of M. Bonaparte were both loud 
and deep. And no wonder; so many fishwomen, flower and fruit sellers, 


and others, had expended large sums in handsome ball dresses, determined | 


as they were to be up to the mark in point of elegance. The gay mob 


waited until nearly one o'clock, still hoping that the President would | 


come ; but as he did not, in bitter disappointment they left the ball-room 
to the young and lusty, who danced until the dawn. 

Rumours of a plot for the destruction of M. Bonaparte, either by 
firing the ball-room, or shooting him by infernal machine, or by pistol, 
or killing him with a knife, were widely circulated to account for his ab- 
sence. 


number of arrests had been made in the course of the evening. 
A bronze equestrian statue of Napoleon, in the usual costume, by M. 


In 1786 the church was demolished, the churchyard paved, and 


The only fact affording any grounds for these stories was that a | 


and Danish vessels, in the harbour, hoisted their 


with some Dutch, Swedish 
lowered their pennants in the form of a cross, in 


flags half-mast high, and 


| sign of mourning. At six in the evening the cortége started from the Church 


of the Carmine, followed by all the emigration, all the associations of work- 
ing men of Genoa, St. Pier d’Arena, and the suburbs. Every class took part. 
All the naval captains of Genoa and the Riviera were present, thirty or more 
being from the Gulph and Lerici; and the immense body of sailors, with the 
associations of the boatmen of the port. 

‘*Many Genoese and foreign ladies, besides those above-named, except the 
Signora Nina, who could not bear the trial of her strength and was forced to 
withdraw, carried the funeral palls and surrounded the coffin; upon which 
were deposited numberless wreaths, woven by them, and presented by the 
association. Tricoloured banners, and ribands, and flowers without end. Eng- 
lish and American, the Swedish, Dutch, and Danish captains, were present 
in deep mourning ; each in their turn seeking the honour of bearing the 
coffin; which was alike claimed by the working men, the emigration, and 
those of all classes who were present. The bands [of the National Guards] 
led the procession, playing religious music. The procession numbered at 
least fifteen thousand, walking in two columns of four abreast. The entire 
a many lined the streets, and the most perfect order reigned amid mani- 
estations of the sincerest grief. When the cortége reached Staglieno, the 
night was far advanced ; and the whole valley of the Bisagno was illumined 
on every side. There was not a peasant’s hut or a nobleman’s palace without 
a light in every window, illuminating the cortége on its darksome way.” 

The Jtalia e Popolo, a journal conducted by the friends of M. Mazzini, 
adds some interesting remarks on the known affection which existed be- 
tween the mother and son. 

* All present, and most of all the working classes, vied with each other in 
rendering the solemn cortége as imposing as possible. If the heart of our 
exiled and illustrious fellow-citizen, who has ever loved his mother with 
such heroic affection and filial devotion, can receive comfort under this 
heavy blow—if any consolation can temper the bitterness of this terrible 
misfortune—it will be the knowledge of the extreme sympathy and reverence 
shown by the Genoese people around the bier of his mother.’’ 


Avstria.—The Emperor has returned from his tour in Hungary. On 
the 13th instant he arrived at Presburg, accompanied, it is said, bya 
band of eight hundred mounted Slavonians. Reports say he was well 
received by the people; but the reports are derived mainly from the 
police-ridden journals. Next day he entered Vienna, coming thither by 
the railway. Here again, on similar authority, we are informed he was 
received with loud demonstrations of attachment on the part of the peo- 
ple. Nevertheless, the streets from the railway station to the Cathedral 
were thickly lined by soldiers. At the Cathedral a Te Deum was per- 
formed; and thence the Emperor went to the Palace. In the evening, 
he drove through the streets, to see the illuminations which had been or- 
dered by a circular from the Police ; and agents from the chief office were 
known to be scattered through the crowd, to see that the order was obeyed. 
o ae expected that the Emperor would leave Vienna on the 16th, for 

sch, 

Potanp.—Cholera was increasing in Russian Poland last week. 
| Prince Paskiewitch has quitted Warsaw, and ordered the closing of the 
schools in that city, as well as in Sieradz and Kalisch. Out of 277 per- 
sons attacked at Warsaw in one day, 103 died. 


Inp1a.—We published in our Postscript last week telegraphic despatches 
| from Trieste containing the pith of the news from Burmah. Some interest- 
ing particulars are furnished by the fuller accounts which followed the 
| telegraphic despatches. 
| _ The Burmese attacked Martaban on the 26th May, with great spirit; 
driving in the pickets, and compelling a reconnoitering party to give way. 
| But when they came within the range of our artillery, a few rounds sent 
them flying in disorder. They rallied again, and made a stand on the 
Pagoda hill, where they set up a flag. From this position they were 
| driven with round shot. It appears that they came from a fortified post 
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re . . . . 
lied Shoey Gyn ag it is said, General Godwin ought to have occu- 


Dee of 
a although captured, was not occupied by the British forces. Some 
ane the ese drove out the Burmese ison; but the ex-Go- 
ime ar of Rangoon marched on Pegu, recaptured it, put the leaders of the 
7 t to death, and barbarously treated the inhabitants. The Peguese 
for help from General Godwin ; and he sent a body of 250 men, on 

the 4th June, to drive out the Burmese, These troops, when near Pegu, 
ioined by about 3000 “ Talians,” the cultivating class in Burmah, 

ided and aided our soldiers, As usual, the Burmese showed no 
courage, but advanced within gunshot of our troops ; when they 





were routed by a volley, pursued, and driven in and through their works. | 
Shortly afterwards, the British forces returned to the main body. 

It is not a little remarkable that the natives are reported as “ every- 
where friendly.” An officer writing from Rangoon specifies several indi- 
cations of this feeling. The people, he says, have returned to Rangoon 
and rebuilt it; the rivers are lined with provision-boats ; troops which 
have fought against us have come in and laid down their arms, professing 
that they fought against us because their wives and children were held as 
hostages by the enemy ; our steam-ships find stacks of fuel on the river- 
banks set ly for them ; and in every expedition volunteers are 

Jentiful. Without disputing the one | of these reports, which we 
ave no means of testing, we may remark that the cry of “ Annexation” 
has gone forth, and it is represented that the Governor-General has no 
other course left him. 

Another curious feature of the war is that the Burmese have attacked 
Assam ; while they decline to make any general attack upon our positions 
at Rangoon, Martaban, and Bassein. 

The East India oom | are said to have determined to establish elec- 
tric telegraphs connecting Calcutta, Agra, Lahore, Bombay, and Madras 
The distance traversed will be three thousand miles, and the whole rang. 
will be complete in three years. 

Cuina.—No important intelligence has been received from Canton. 
The rebellion still continues; but whether the Rebel or the Imperial 
army have been generally successful is not accurately known ; the reports 
being so contradictory. By the accounts dated June 23, the chief of the 
rebels, Tien Teh, was reported to have been captured: but he has been 
reported dead so many times that the story of his capture was not believed 
at Hongkong. 

AvsrraLiA.—The Crown revenues have enormously increased since the 
gold-discoveries. The colonists appear jealous of the money power thus 
placed at the disposal of the Executive; for the latest accounts from 
Sydney, April 26th, brought by the Prince of Wales, state that a motion 
would be made carly in the ensuing session of the Legislative Assembly of 
New South Wales, with the view of obtaining the control of this revenue. 
The supplies were to be voted this year; but notice was to be given that 
next year not a farthing would be granted until the coveted revenues 
weresurrendered, Victoria, it was expected, would adopt a similar course. 
In Van Diemen’s Land they had threatened to stop the supplies, by way 
of reprisal; the Colonial Office continuing to send undesired supplies of 
convicts. The immigration had not as yet materially lessened the rate of 
wages in the Colonies, 

Umirep Sratres.—Papers from New York to the 3d August, and from 
Boston to the 4th, were brought by the America, which anchored in the 
Mersey about noon on Monday. 

The Senate at Washington received a message from the President on 
the 2d August, in reply to Mr. Mason's resolutions, stating that the Mis- 
sissippi had been despatched to the fishing-grounds; and transmitting 
copies of correspondence respecting the treaty and the fishery question, 
which had passed between 1818 and 1852 inclusive. Mr. Cass moved 
that the message be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations ; 
and a debate arose thereon; but the subject was postponed. The 
speakers were Mr. Cass, Mr. Davis, and Mr. Hamlin. The tone of their 
speeches was not warlike; but they all maintained that the British con- 
struction of the treaty was erroneous. 

The Mississippi steamed from New York bay on the 31st July; and 
the frigates Savannah and Columbia were to follow. 

By the Arctic, which arrived at Liverpool on Wednesday, we have 
news of three days later date. 

The debate of the 2d in the Senate was again adjourned on the 5th, in 
order that the Senators might have ample time for perusing the corre- 
spondence supplied by the President. Meanwhile, a letter from Commo- 
dore Perry, on board the Mississippi, dated off Eastport, Maine, August 
2d, had been published. The Commodore intimates, that “ everything 
indicated a favourable issue’; but whether for the Americans, or in the 
interest of peace, he leaves doubtful. It was rumoured in Washington 
that Mr, Crampton and Mr. Webster had settled the dispute; and that, 
at all events, for the present, seizures by the British would not be made 
except within three miles of the coasts. 

It had been ascertained that seventy-two persons lost their lives in the 
dreadful burning of the Henry Clay steamer on the Hudson. Mr. Tho- 
— —— a part owner of the Henry Clay, has been arrested and held 

0 bail. 

The New York Herald publishes a list of steam-boat accidents which 
have happened since the beginning of this year, January 1852; they 
amount to twenty; the killed reach the frightful number of 488, and the 
wounded of 100! 

Thomas Kaine has been remanded to the custody of the United States 
Marshal, under the commitment of the Commissioners, by a decision of 
Judge Betts, of the United States Circuit Court. The Supreme Court 
bas still to act in this tedious affair. 


West Inpres.—The most striking news brought by the Magdalena, 
which arrived at Southampton on Tuesday, having steamed from St. 
Thomas's on the 31st of July, is the prevalence of smallpox in Jamaica, 
and of fever through the islands generally. No measures had been taken 
to send away the Coolies who had fulfilled their labour-contracts and de- 
sired to return home. 

Serious disturbances had broken out at Guadaloupe. The President of 
the French Republic appointed M. Charles Dain, a notorious and violent 
member of the Mountain, to an office in the Appeal Court of the island. 
The local authorities resigned their posts in a body; t e bar and the at- 
tornies refused to plead in the court; and the mob rioted in the streets. 
Nevertheless, M. Dain was installed. 


“Tue Bay Istanps.”—Such is the title given to a new British “ co- 
lony” established in the Bay of Honduras. This event is announced to 
the world by the following proclamation. 

“ This is to give notice, that her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen has 
been pleased to constitute and make the islands of Ruatan, Bonacca, Utilla, 
Barbarat, Helene, and Morat, to be a colony, to be known and designated as 
* The Colony of the Bay Islands.’ 

** By command of her Majesty’s Superintendent, 
“ Aveustus Frepertcx Gore, Acting Colonial Sec. 
** God save the Queen. 

“Colonial Secretary’s Office, June 17, 1852, Belize, British Honduras.” 

The journals of the United States look upon this proceeding with sus- 
picion. They affect to consider it an infraction of the Monroe doctrine ; 
and they point out that this new station will serve for similar uses in the 
Carribean Sea which Gibraltar and Malta serve in the Mediterranean. 





Piiscellaneons. 


A Privy Council was held at Osborne House on Wednesday. The 
Queen presided. There were likewise present Prince Albert, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Marquis of Salisbury, the Earl of Derhy, Mr.-Walpole, 
the Earl of Malmesbury, Sir John Pakington, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, the Duke of Northumberland, the Earl of Hardwicke, Mr. 
Herries, and the Marquis of Exeter. It was ordered by the Queen in 
Council, “‘ That the Right Honourable the Lord High Chancellor of that 
part of the United Kingdom called Great Britain do issue writs for pro- 
roguing the Parliament, which was appointed to meet on Friday the 20th 
day of August instant, to Thursday the 21st day of October next; and 
also for proroguing the Convocations of the Provinces of Canterbury and 
York, from Saturday the 21st day of August instant, to Friday the 22d 
day of October next.” 


At the Roman Catholic College of St. Mary Oscott, a Synod was held 
last month; and one of its fruits has appeared this week in the journals, 
It is a letter commencing, as if in defiance of the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act, “We, the Archbishop and Bishops of the Province of Westmin- 
ster” ; and proceeding to state that certain decrees and canons have been 
made and submitted to the Pope, which will be published as soon as he 
has confirmed them. The discussion of the education of the poor is “the 
paramount subject’’ which appears to have occupied the Synod; and on 
this the letter dilates at great length. The purpose is to inculcate the 
necessity of keeping Catholic children away from all schools not Catholic, 
in order to have the next generation Catholic. For this purpose, “ we 
must take advantage of the means afforded us to render the secular part 
of our education as effective as that which others offer"; in fact, “ our 
education must be up to the mark of modern demand, yet solid in faith 
and piety ’’—purely Catholic. ‘ Make your schools equal in every re- 
spect to those which are opened to allure away our children. Avail your- 


' selves of every encouragement and every improvement which tends to 


| 


raise the standard of your education, and let there be no pretence tenable 
for sending Catholic children elsewhere.” They have established a sys- 
tem of school inspection, by ecclesiastics, especially with a view to _ 
ing up their faith ; and the letter speaks of day-schools in towns for the 
Peace and reliance on the law in cases of insult or op- 


It is not signed by 


middle classes. 
pression are inculcated towards the end of the letter. 
any Bishop or man of note. 

Alexander, tenth Duke of Hamilton, died on Wednesday, at his house in 
Portman Square. He was born in 1767, and was one of the oldest members 
of the Peerage. His English titles were Duke of Brandon and Baron Dutton. 
In 1810 he married the second daughter of Mr. William Beckford of 
Fonthill Abbey. Ile is succeeded by his son, known hitherto as the 
Marquis of Douglas; who was born in 1810; and married, in 1843, the 
Princess Mary Amelia Elizabeth Caroline, daughter of the late Grand 
Duke of Baden, and first cousin of President Bonaparte. 

A vacancy on the Chancery bench has been created by the death of 
Vice-Chancellor Sir James Parker. Sir James died suddenly, of angina 
pectoris, on the 13th instant, at his country residence, Rothley Temple, 
near Loughborough in Leicestershire. He was born at Glasgow, in 1803, 
and attended the schools and College of that city ; but afterwards entered 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, and took the degree of Master of Arts. 
He was called to the bar in 1829, and made a Queen’s counsel in 1844, 
His appointment to the Vice-Chancellorship took place, as our readers 
may remember, in October 1851. In politics he was a consistent Tory ; 
and he was selected for the Vice-Chancellorship by the Whig Govern- 
ment solely on account of his great legal knowledge. 

Sir John Pelly died on Friday week, at Upton House, Essex, in his 
seventy-fifth year. He was known as the Governor of the Hudson's Bay 
Company and Deputy-Master of the Trinity House; and had been 
Deputy-Governor and Governor of the Bank of England in 1840 and 1841. 

The public have lost a valuable public servant by the death of Mr, 
Joseph Fletcher, her Majesty's Inspector of Schools. 

“ Mr, Fletcher had established for himself a high reputation by his labours 
in the cause of humanity, as secretary to the Handloom Inquiry in the first in- 
stance, and afterwards to the Children’s Employment Commission. The 
several reports of these Commissions will remain an unfailing monument to 
Mr. Fletcher's earnest and indefatigable endeavours to ameliorate the condition 
of women and children employed in manufactures. On the termination 
of the Children’s Employment Commission, whose startling disclosures ex- 
cited so painfully the attention of the public, and forced upon our Legislature 
the sholiete and imperative necessity for Parliamentary control, Mr. Fletcher 
was appointed to the post of Inspector of Schools receiving grants under the 
Privy Council. His voluminous reports on the schools in his inspection are 


| among the most valuable contributions to our educational statistics. Mr. 


Fletcher was for many years one of the honorary secretaries of the Statistical 
Society of London; in’ which post he had earned for himself a widespread 
reputation among foreign as well as British statists, for the zeal, industry, 
and assiduity with which he discharged the laborious duties of that office. 
He was also during the same period editor of the Statistical Journal; and 
to his talents and patient labour are due the collation and arrangement of 
the vast collection of valuable documents to be found in those volumes. Mr. 
Fletcher for several years acted as secretary to the Statistical Section of the 
British Association, of which he was also a member of the Council. He con- 
tributed several valuable memoirs to the series of the Association reports. 
Our brief enumeration of Mr. Fletcher’s labours will have given cause to 
our readers to imagine him a man advanced in years : he expired, however, 
at the comparatively early age of thirty-nine. Ever since he was nineteen 
his pen had been engaged upon literary occupations. Mr. Fletcher had been 
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ill but a short time, and was at the time of his death on leave of absence at 
Chirk, in North Wales.” — Zimes. 

Mrs. Lalor Sheil, widow of Richard Lalor Sheil, died on the 4th in- 
stant, at Leghorn, Her remains are to be brought to Ireland for burial, 
at Long Orchard, near Templemore. 

The Honourable Jeffrey Hart Bent, Chief Justice of British Guiana, 
died on the 29th June, in the seventy-second year of his age. 


After the Privy Council on Wednesday, the Earl of Derby and the 
Marquis of Salisbury went to St. Leonard’s; the Lord Chancellor to 
Kingston. 

Sir John Pakington returned to town on Tuesday, from Westwood 
Park ; and went back on Wednesday. 

Mr. Disraeli arrived in town, from Hughendon Manor, Buckingham- 
shire, on Tuesday ; and returned thither on Wednesday. 

A report which stated that the Earl of Derby would preside over the 


annual dinner of the J.ancashire Agricultural Society at #regton, has been 
this week contradicted, ‘ , , 


Ms, Samuel Ware: 


...en, Q.C., author of numerous works, popular and 
protessional, has been appointed to the Recordership of Hull. He suc- 
ceeds the late Mr. T. C. Granger M.P. 

It is stated that Mr. Fearon, the Attorney-General’s solicitor for chari- 
ties, was last week on a visit to William of Wykeham’s foundation, St. 
May’s College, Winchester, with a view to the better administration of 
the noble endowments. 


The Queen of Holland was at Prague on the 13th, and was expected to 
reach Ischl on the 16th. 

The Duchess of Orleans and her children arrived at Geneva on the 13th. 

Several German papers say that the rumoured marriage between Presi- 
dent Bonaparte and the Princess Vasa will not take place. 

General d’Ornano has been appointed Grand Chancellor of the Legion 
of Honour. He was born in 1784, and made his first campaign at Ma- 
rengo. He is a Corsican. 

The Harvard University, United States, has lately conferred the honora- 
ry degree of Doctor of Laws upon Francis Guizot and Alexis de Tocque- 

e. 

Mr. Ward, recently elevated to the Regency of Parma, was originally 
a Yorkshire groom. When a smart lad, he was noticed by the Duke, 
and taken into his service. He appears to have risen to his present emi- 
nence very gradually ; his success in the stables leading to his appoint- 
ment in the anor Ay and his good judgment in that capacity winning for 
him an ascendancy over the mind of his master, which placed him in the 
second post in the little Dukedom. 


The Standard of Monday contained the following paragraph on tho 





American fishery ute— 
“We believe that we may with perfect confidence assure our readers of the 
satisfactory termination of the dispute on the subject of the North American 


fisheries; a dispute, we may —— that has been treated much more 
seriously in newspaper controversy hustings speeches than in the com- 
munications of the British and American Governments. The terms on which 
the matter is likely, we may say, certain, te be adjusted, are extremely sim- 
ple, and as it will be seen perfectly equitable. They are terms of absolute 
reciprocity, as far as the right of g is concerned. The Americans are 
to be at liberty to fish in all British waters, the British to fish in all Ameri- 
can waters; subject on both sides to the general law which prohibits the 
vessels of foreigners to fish within less than three miles of the shore of any 
country to which they do not belong; the three miles to be measured from 
the nearest land, without distinction of bay or open sea. This general law 
is absolutely n for fiscal and police purposes; and, therefore, there 
can be nothing offensive or invidious in its enforcement, whether by British 
or American authorities. We may add, that upon a careful review of all that 
has occ , the American Government acknowledges that no offence has 
yet been offered to it; though it > complains that a notice had not been 

iven by the British Government of its purpose of protecting the three-miles 

rder of the sea with more vigilance than before. Such a notice, however, 
— a further consideration, it has been admitted, would have been equivocal, 
if not positively insulting, as implying a suspicion that the Government of 
the United States had connived at a contraband fishery.” 


The main despatches upon this question, just reproduced in the United 
States Senate, consist of one from Lord Aberdeen to Mr. Everett, dated 
“ Foreign Office, March 10, 1845,” and one from Mr. Everett to Lord 
Aberdeen, dated “ Grosvenor Place, March 25, 1845." Their most im- 
portant parts will be found in the following extracts. 

LORD ABERDEEN TO MR. EVERETT. 

“The welenignes will not think it necessary to enter into a lengthened 
argument in reply to the observations which have at different times been 
submitted to her Majesty’s Government by Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Everett 
on the subject of the right of fishing in the Bay of Fundy, as claimed in be- 
half of the United States citizens. The undersigned will confine himself to 
stating, that, after the most deliberate reconsideration of the subject, and 
with every desire to do full justice to the United States, and to view the 
claims put forward on behalf of American citizens in the most favourable light, 
her Majesty’s Government are nevertheless still constrained to deny the right 
of the United States citizens, under the treaty of 1818, to fish in that part of 
the Bay of Fundy which, from its geographical position, may properly be 
considered as included within the British “peony 

“ Her Majesty’s Government must still maintain, and in this view they 
are fortified by high legal authority, that the Bay of Fundy is rightfully 
claimed by Great Britain as a bay within the meaning of the treaty of 1818. 
And they ey maintain the position which was laid down in the note of the 
undersigned, dated the 13th of April last, that with regard to the other bays 
on the British American coasts, no United States fisherman has, under that 
convention, the right to fish within three miles of the entrance of such bays, 
as designated by a line drawn from headland to headland at that entrance. 

“ But while her Majesty’s Government still feel themselves bound to 
maintain those positions as a matter of right, they are nevertheless not 
insensible to the advantages which would accrue to both countries from a re- 
laxation of the exercise of that right: to the United States as conferring 
a material benefit on their fishing-trade; and to Great Britain and the 
United States conjointly and equally, by the removal of a fertile source of 
disagreement between them. 

’ “ Her Majesty’s Government are also anxious, at the same time that they 
uphold the just claims of the British Crown, to evince, by every reasonable 
concession, their desire to act liberally and amicably towards the United 





“The undersigned has, accordingly, much pleasure in announcing to Mr 
Everett the determination to which her Majesty’s Government have come. 
to relax in favour of the United States fishermen that right which Great 
Britain has hitherto exercised, of excluding those fishermen from the British 
portion of the Bay of Fundy; and they are prepared to direct the Colonia} 
authorities to allow henceforth the United States fishermen to pursue their 
avocations in any part of the Bay of Fundy, provided they do not approach 
except in the cases specified in the treaty of 1818, within three miles of the 
entrance of any bay on the coast of Nova Scotia or New Brunswick. 








States. 


_ “In thus communicating to Mr. Everett the liberal intentions of her Ma. 
jesty’s Government, the undersigned desires to call Mr. Everett’s atten. 
tion to the fact, that the produce of the labour of the British Colonial fisher. 
men is at the present moment excluded by prohibitory duties on the part of 
the United States from the markets of that country; and the undersigned 
would submit to Mr. Everett, that the moment at which the British Govern. 
ment are making a liberal concession to United States trade, might well be 
deemed favourable for a counter-concession, on the part of the United States 
to British trade, by the reduction of the duties which operate so prejudicially 
to the interests of the British Colonial fishermen,” 
"he desi MR. EVERETT TO LORD ABERDEEN, 

~-wummresc oe, however. without eg to express his penne of the 
amicable disposition evinced by her Majesty’s Government on this occasion, 
in relaxing pod of the United States the exercise of what, after delj~ 
berate consideration, fortified by high legal authority, is deemed an unques- 
tioned right of her Majesty’s Government, the undersigned would be un- 
faithful to his duty did he omit to remark to Lord Aberdeen, that no argu- 
ments have at any time been adduced to shake the confidence of the 
Government of the United States in their own construction of the treaty. 
While they have ever been prepared to admit that in the letter of one ex- 
pression of that instrument there is some reason for claiming a right to. 
exclude the United States fishermen from the Bay of Fundy, (it being diffi- 
cult to deny to that arm of the sea the name of ‘ bay,’ which long geogra- 
phical usage has assigned toit,) they have ever strenuously maintain that it 
is only on their own construction of the entire article that its known design, in 
reference to the regulation of the fisheries, admits of being carried into effect. 

“‘ The undersigned does not make this observation for the sake of detract- 
ing from the liberality evinced by her Majesty’s Government in relaxing 
from what they regard as their right; but it would be ery | his own Go~ 
vernment in a false position to accept as mere favour that for which they 
have so long and strenuously contended as due to them under the convention.” 

(With reference to the meaning of the words “ entrance of any bay,” de- 
fined to be a line drawn from headland to headland, Mr. Everett cites two, 
cases of seizures to illustrate the working of that definition.] 

“ In the case of the Washington, which formed the subject of the note of 
the undersigned of the 25th of May 1844, to which the present eommunica- 
tion of Loot Abesioen is a reply, the capture complained of was in the waters 
of the Bay of Fundy. The principal portion of the argument of the under- 
signed was addressed to that part of the subject; and he is certainly under 
the impression that it is the point of greatest interest in the discussions 
which have been hitherto carried on between the two Governments in refer- 
ence to the United States right of fishery on the Anglo-American coasts. 

“Tn the case, however, of the + which was treated in the note of the 
undersigned of the 9th of October, the capture was in the waters which wash 
the North-eastern coast of Cape Breton ; a portion of the Atlantic ocean in- 

ted, indeed, between a straight line drawn from Cape North to the 
Northern head of Cow Bay, but possessing none of the characters of a bay, 
(far less so than the Bay of Fundy,) and not called a ‘ bay’ on 4 map whieh 
the undersigned has seen. The aforesaid line is a degree of latitude in length ; 
and as far as reliance can be a on the only maps (English <p in the 
possession of the undersigned, on which this coast is distinctly laid down, it 
ee exclude vessels from fishing-grounds which might be thirty miles from 
the shore. 

[To the remarks of Lord Aberdeen respecting reciprocity, Mr. Everett re- 
plies hypothetically, in the absence of instructions. ] : : 

“ The undersigned is, of course, without instructions which enable him to 
make any definite reply to this suggestion. It is no doubt true that the 
British Colonial fish, as far as duties are concerned, enter the United States 
market, if at all, to some disadvantage. The Government of the United 
States, he is personally persuaded, would gladly make any reduction in these 
duties which would not seriously injure the native fishermen; but Lord 
Aberdeen is aware that the encouragement of this class of the seafaring com- 
munity has ever been considered, as well in the United States as Great 
Britain, as resting on peculiar grounds of expediency. It is the great school 
not only of the commercial but of the public marine, and the highest consi- 
derations of national policy require it to be fostered. 

‘* The British Colonial fishermen possess considerable advantages over those 
of the United States. The remoter fisheries of Newfoundland and Labrador 
are considerably more accessible to the Colonial than to the United States 
fishermen. The fishing-grounds on the coast of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, abounding in cod, mackerel, and herring, lie at the doors of the 
former. He is therefore able to pursue his avocation in a smaller class of 
vessels, and requires asmaller outfit. He is able to use the net and the seine 
to great advantage in the small bays and inlets along the coast, from which 
the fishermen of the United States, under any construction of the treaty, are 
excluded. All or nearly all the materials of shipbuilding—timber, iron, cord- 
age, and canvas—are cheaper in the Colonies than in the United States ; as are 
salt, hooks, and lines. There is also great advantage enjoyed in the former 
in reference to the supply of bait and curing the fish. These and other causes 
have enabled the Colonial fishermen to drive those of the United States out 
of many foreign markots, and might do so at home but for the protection 
afforded by the duties. 

“Tt may be added, that the highest duty on the kinds of fish that would 
be sent to the American market is less than }¢@. per pound; which cannot do 
more than counterbalance the numerous advantages possessed by the Colo- 
nial fishermen. The undersigned supposes, though he has no particular in- 
formation to that effect, that equal or higher duties exist in the Colonies on 
the importation of fish from the United States.” 


Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last. 












Ten Weeks Week 
of 1841-50. of 1851. 

Zymotic Discases....... PPITTITITITILI TTT TTT 4,129 esee «385 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat,, 463 ecco 50 
Tubercular Diseases .....sscccececcescccssecvesvesceseeseesecees 1,736 eose 191 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses........ 1,109 eoce |= 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels .........+sse+eeeeeeveeee 266 eeee 36 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration.... 749 eoce 76 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 766 eves 79 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C.....cccccccsccececveeceeteseeeeeeees 96 sane 2 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c........ os 73 eove 7 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c 60 eee 8 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c.. ... 12 oove V 
Malformations, ,....scscsceccceseececeeeeeseces .; rr 2 
Premature Birth 238 aces) =| 28 
Atrophy. 266 = seen 38 
ae 429 eee «= 34 
Sudden... eves 65 eeee 6 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance........+++++ eeecece 265 = ace 3 
Total (including unspecified causes) .......+++++8 seveeee 10,809 1,091 
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= aon f ader-storm in London on Tuesday evening: after ceasing 

by pha ga out again with great vislonee about midnight, ac- 
for we by torrents of rain. A young man was struck dead at Islington. 
ar pr has suffered very generally from recent thunder-storms. A 

™S of damage has been done in some places by floods, or by the light- 
good At Langham, near Colchester, the lightning set fire to a barn on Mr. 
oe “farm “and the whole steading except the dwelling-house was de- 
Blyt nd : the loss was estimated at 2000/. Many persons in different parts of 
Socend have been struck by lightning, and have been hurt more or less, 
bash death has not resulted. ; ' 

In Wales there have been destructive floods, which have carried away 
bridges and cottages, damaged railways, and caused other mischief. 

Several lives have been lost, and many houses have been struck by the 
lightning, in Scotland. At Castlecary, a boy was killed while fishing in a 
16 1: another boy was killed in the fields near Kilsyth ; and a joiner, em- 
oloyed on a new house at Paisley, was struck dead. At Inverness the storm 
vas terrific. 

"While a young man was reaping at Rockshire House, in Kilkenny, the 
lightning struck him dead. 

Working hands have been so short in West Sussex, that two farmers of 

have been obliged to hire a number of soldiers to assist in saving 
their harvest. The commanding-officer of the Scots Fusilier Guards con- 
sented to the employment of his men, on condition that they did not com- 
pete with agricultural labourers. 

‘An immense chimney has just been completed at the copper-works of 
Messrs. Elkington and Mason, at Pembrey in Wales. It is 270 feet in height, 
32 feet square at the basement, and 11 feet 4 inches at the summit, the 
tapering being at the rate of an inch and a quarter per yard on each face of 
the square. e massive structure has a most finished appearance. Nearly 
a million of fire-bricks were used in the erection. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Without attaching too much importance to the views of “our own 
mt,’ whose vocation inclines him to survey all things through 

artificial glasses often of great magnifying power, no one can fail to re- 
the relations of France towards Turkey with suspicion; and the 
Yaris correspondent of the Daily News reports certain occurrences 
of an ugly aspect. We have already related the dispute at Tri- 
poli, ori mating in the double desertion of two French soldiers, 
Prackamiths : who deserted from the army of Algiers, and then 
from the Tripolitan service, claiming protection of the French Con- 
sul, They were recovered by the local Government, and the Consul 
demanded their surrender, under threat of bombarding the town. In the 
absence of the Pacha, the acting Governor of Tripoli took the advice of 
the other Foreign Consuls. The Consul of the United States acted as 
sg ; the English and Dutch Consuls agreeing with him through- 
out. He declared that, happen what might, he should stick to his post, 











and should not accept the asylum offered to him on board the French | 


squadron ; but, having regard to the wishes and welfare of the unoffend- 
ing population, he did not oppose the opinion of the acting Governor, that 
the men might be given up; advising him, however, to make the sur- 
render under a declaratory protest setting forth the compulsion. This 
was done; and so stood matters at Tripoli on the Ist of August. m 

In the mean time, instructions have been received by the Marquis de 


Lavalette, the French Minister at Constantinople, to demand an apology | 


from the Government of Tripoli, and “satisfaction” for the French Go- 


| 
| 
| 


vernment on several matters in dispute with the Porte, including the | 


ip of the “‘ Holy Places,” and the assassination of Father Basil, 


a Capuchin missionary, at Antioch. M. de Lavalette urged these de- | 


mands in a most peremptory style ; and has thus caused great agitation in 
the Turkish capital, with a Ministerial crisis, Ali Pacha, the Foreign 
Minister, replaces Reshid Pacha as Premier, and Fuad Effendi, a friend 
to Russia, takes the Foreign Office; the new Cabinet differing little 
from the last, and being not less firm against France. The other 
Foreign Ministers are understood to support the Sultan. Thus stood af- 
fairs at Constantinople on the 6th instant. “It seems,” says the cor- 


} 


respondent of the Daily News, “as if France wanted to pick a quarrel | 
with Turkey merely for the purpose of seizing her provinces in North | 


Africa, and annexing the new conquest to Algeria.” 





Parliament did mect “on the 20th of August” after all !—dy @ fiction. 
Yesterday, the Duke of Northumberland and Lord Howard de Walden 
presented themselves in the House of Lords; when, exactly at two o'clock, 
the Lord Chancellor entered, and standing before the Throne, said—* My 
Lords, her Majesty has been pleased, under her writ sent under the great 
seal, “fm yer Parliament until Thursday the 21st of October next.” 

The House of Commons, having been duly summoned by the Black 
Rod, was represented by Mr. Ley, the Assistant Clerk, and other officers 
of the House ; and in their presence the writ of prorogation was read by 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre, Deputy Clerk of Parliament. 

The Lord Chancellor bowed to Mr. Ley, and the Commons withdrew. 
The ceremony occupied about five minutes. 


Mr. George Cornewall Lewis has been put up for the vacancy at Peter- 
borough. Yesterday he addressed an assemblage in the Corn Exchange ; who 
received him with hooting and hissing. The main part of his speech was di- 
rected against the shuffling conduct of the Derby Ministry, and to the support 
of Free-trade principles. So far he carried his hearers with him; but 
when he made a qualified objection to the Ballot, defended the Maynooth 
grant, and apologized for Church-rates, he was met by cries, not disor- 
derly, but decidedly hostile. A resolution was carried by a large ma- 
perk asserting that the meeting, “‘ being of opinion that the political views 
of Mr. Cornewall Lewis are not in accordance with those entertained by 
the constituency, did not consider him entitled to the support of the Libe- 
ral electors,” Mr. Lewis, however, still declared himself a candidate. 


Reports which have reached town, this morning, state that the heavy 
crops are by no means so much damaged by the rain and storms as ac- 
‘counts earlier in the week had represented them to be. Labour is scarce, 
and the reaping-machine is found very useful in some counties. Although 
much wheat has been spoilt by mildew and sprouting, the harvest is 
likely to be quite up to the average of late years: such is the latest com- 

of the reports, 


A statue to the memory of Sir Robert Peel was uncovered at Leeds 
yesterday, with an inaugural ceremony. The statue was placed in an 








open angle between the Court-house, the Coloured Cloth Hall, and the 


Commercial Buildings. At noon, a procession set out from the Court- 
house and assembled round the statue, as yet veiled. There were Mr. 
J. H. Shaw, the Mayor of Leeds, the Earl of Harewood, Mr. Edmund 
Denison M.P., Sir George Goodman M.P., Dr. Hook the Vicar, and 
other gentlemen. The streets were thronged, and houses even to the 
tops. The statue was uncovered amid the firing of guns, the cheers of 
the people, and the flourish of trumpets. 

Mr. William Beckett M.P. delivered the inaugural address. When 
he had concluded, the statue was formally made over by the Committee 
to the Corporation of Leeds, as trustees for the public. 

The Mayor of Leeds acknowledged the gift in a few hearty words. In 
estimating the personal merits of statesmen, they must look beyond dif- 
ferences of opinion to motives, qualities, labours, and sacrifices. 

“ Tried by these tests, few, if any, have appeared in our political arena 
during the last half-century who equalled Sir Hebert Peel in the combination 
of qualities requisite for an English Minister of State. His happy union of 
quickness with industry, and of caution with firmness, enabled him to ac- 
quire vast stores of political and general knowledge, and to apply that know- 
ledge to the public service with judgment and efficiency. His consummate 
skill as a Parliamentary leader, the luminous and persuasive eloquence with 
which he could expound and defend the measures of his Government before 
the Representatives of the People, and the mastery of temper which kept these 
high and varied powers ever at his command, preemineutly fitted him for that 
honourable but arduous post. He was indeed himself (what in his last 
speech in Parliament he described a political opponent to be) one of whom 
we were all proud.” 

The ceremonies were terminated by the singing of the National An- 

em. 

The statue is the work of Mr. Behnes: it represents Sir Robert Peel 
in an attitude which he often assumed when addressing the House of 
Commons—his left arm resting on his hip, and his right hand grasping a 
roll of papers. In height it is eight feet six inches, and it was “ cast in 
one solid piece,” at the works of Mr. F. Robinson, in Pimlico, The 
pedestal consists of a base of grey Aberdeen granite, with a shaft of red. 
On this shaft is deeply cut, in simple characters, the single word “ Peel.” 
We have already noticed the model from which the statue was worked, 
which we saw in the studio of the sculptor: that model was a good and 
animated likeness. 


*" A poll was taken yesterday at Manchester, on the subject of a half- 
penny rate to maintain the Free Library recently established by sub- 
scription, in emulation of the Salford Library in Peel Park. By the 
close of the poll at four o’clock, 4002 burgesses had recorded their yotes, 
3962 affirming the rate, and only 40 opposing it, 





The Earl and Countess of Eglinton visited the Royal College in Gal- 
way on Wednesday, accompanied by all the notable persons in the town. 
An address was presented by the President to the Lord-Lieutenant; who 
made suitable reply, and wound up with this emphatic sentence— 

“T have no hesitation in saying that the secular education in Ireland is 
the best I have ever seen in any country; and I cannot but confidently hope 
that, if persevered in, it will not only diffuse knowledge and enlightenment, 
but establish a more healthy tone in the conduct and feelings of a people 
who are well worthy of a brighter destiny.” 

In the evening, a grand banquet, attended by upwards of four hundred 
gentlemen, over whom the Duke of Leinster presided, was given in hon- 
our of the Lord-Lieutenant. After the removal of the cloth, the Countess 
of Eglinton and upwards of three hundred ladies took their seats as spec- 
tators. In responding to the toast “ Health to the Lord-Lieutenant 
and Prosperity to Ireland,”’ the Earl of Eglinton gave some good advice 
to his audience. He did not come there as a politician, but as the Vice- 


{ - of Ireland, and to instil the maxims of peace and good-will. The 


colour of their crops was of far more importance than the colour of their 
flags. Real prosperity was based on the proper cultivation of the soil. 

Let them then cultivate their soil, nod oe their waste lands, manure 
their fields, cultivate the flax crop, turnips, mangold,—let them only be at 
peace with cach other—(Cheers)—and they would soon see the tall chim- 
nies, the busy factories, the heavy trains, and the laden ships, follow. 
(Cheers.) The merchandise of the world would fill their bays; and the 
waters of Lough Corrib, which would meet those of the ocean on the fol- 
lowing day, would carry down the commerce of the interior. (Cheers.) 

He warmly denied that the character of the people unfitted them for 
happiness or greatness. They were keen in their perceptions, and no 
children in the world showed so much cleverness and docility as the chil- 
dren of the Galway Model School. No soil was richer; no climate more 
genial; no country more free. What then was it ?>— ey: 

There was no doubt but Ireland’s miseries were to be traced to disunion 
and strife among her children—(Cheev's)—to the turbulence which prevented 
the employment of her industry, the development of her resources, and the 
outlay of capital. If her children would live together as brethren instead of 
foes—if they would be true to themselves and their country—they would 
hear no more of Ireland's sorrows or difticultices ; and the Atlantic would cease 
to bear so many homeless wanderers upon its waves. (Cheers.) 

He pledged himself to keep the straight path of impartiality as a ruler, 
with conscience for his guide. 

There was a great deal of speaking ; and before the party broke up the 
display of feeling was very hearty. 

Lord and Lady Palmerston have been this week at Lissadell, the seat 
of Sir Robert Gore Booth ; and at Markree Castle, belonging to Mr, Ed- 
ward Cooper. 

The impartial Jury who have found the Magistrate and soldiers guilty 
of wilful murder in the affair of Six-mile Bridge, have appended the fol- 
lowing resolution to their verdict— ; 

“In delivering our verdict, we feel bound to express our strong disappro- 
bation of the practice which commits to Magistrates (members of a commit- 
tee of any candidate at a contested election, or in any other matter connected 
with rival candidates) the conduct or control of an armed force ; and we 
strongly recommend, that when such a measure shall in future be deemed 
necessary, the guidance of troops shall be only intrusted to Stipendiary Ma- 
gistrates, directly responsible to the Government and the public for their 


acts. 

“ Dated at Six-mile Bridge, this 18th day of August 1852.” 

The eight soldiers have been lodged in Ennis Gaol; the camp at Six- 
mile Bridge has been broken up, and the troops marched back to Limerick. 

An inquiry has been or will be shortly ordered by the Irish Government 
into the conduct of Mr. Kirwan, a Stipendiary Magistrate of the county of 
Mayo, during the recent election. He is charged with having delivered 
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@ party judgment in connexion with some riotous proceedings at Ballina. 
So that we may expect another deluge of Irish evidence. 

Lismore Castle, according to the Cork Reporter, was burned to the 
ground on Thursday night. The records of the family are reported to be 
safe. Lismore Castle is now the property of the Duke of Deyonshire. 


The Court of Directors of the Royal West India Mail Company presented 
to the Board of Admiralty, yesterdwy, a report on the fire in the Severn. 
They decline to pronounce any opinion as to the origin of the fire, which 
they believe “there are no means of ascertaining.” 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcnHanock, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

In the English Stock Market, Government Securities have undergone 
several fluctuations during the week; the unsettled state of the weather 
being the chief cause for depression on different occasions, and_ the purchases 
on the part of the Government and on public account producing a counter- 
acting result. Stock is becoming rather scarce, and the rise in price during 
fine weather has been more than equal to the previous decline. On Monday 
at the early part of the day, the Funds presented a dull appearance, with 4 
depression ; but in consequence of no further advance having taken place in 
the Corn-market they rallied to Saturday’s quotation, Consols closing at 
9944. On Tuesday there was increased firmness, with 4 improvement. On 
Wednesday, the quantity of rain which had fallen during the previous night 
caused the Funds to open at a decline of }; which they recovered as the day 
advanced, owing to an improvement in the weather, the arrival of further 
favourable news from Australia, and some large purchases of Stock. Yester- 
day being fair for harvest operations, there was a rise of } per cent, and the 
market closed with a firm appearance. Today there has been a decline of 3; 
the closing prices of Consols being 993 }. Exchequer Bills, Bank Stock, and 
India Stock, have been steady during the week, with scarcely any variation 
in price. 

n Foreign Stocks, no extensive transactions have been entered into. On 
Monday and Tuesday there was a very limited market; but greater buoyancy 
was exhibited on Wednesday, and some speculative operations in New Granada 
caused a rise in that stock to 24, and in the Deferred to 12, the latter being 
an improvement of about 3} per cent. Mexican Stock has been gradually 
getting up, and is } per cent lngher than last week. Dutch Two-and-a-half 
per Cents and Four per Cents are also } better. 

In the Share Market, there has been great excitement in Railway Stocks, 
with frequent variations during each day, Although they were in some 
measure regulated by Consols, they were chiefly aflected on Monday and 
Tuesday by the nature of the settling of the Account, which was pone Be 
on the latter day, and was one of the heaviest known for a long period. 
Great Western, Tenien and North-western, and some of the leading Stocks, 
fell 15s. on each day; there having been a good supply with a general dis- 
position on the part of the public to effect further sales. On Wednesday 
this feeling was increased in the early part of the day, and the market 
was exceedingly heavy; but subsequently the low prices and improve- 
ment in the Consol market caused a demand and recovery in price, which 
continued yesterday. At the close of business, there was then a difference 
in value to the following extent compared with Saturday last. Bristol and 
Exeter, Caledonian and South-eastern, 1/., and Midland 2/, 5s. higher; 
Great Northern 2/., and York and North Midland 10s. lower. Great West- 








ern, London and North-western, London and South-western, and London, | 
Not much busi- | 


Brighton, and South Coast, of the same value as last week. 
ness has been transacted in Foreign lines. East Indian have improved 5s, 
and Paris and Orleans 1/. Northern of France are 5s., Parisand Lyons 10s,, 
and Paris and Strasbourg 7s. 6¢. lower. Today there has been less business 
transacted in Shares generally, and no particular feature worthy of remark. 
Sarurpay TWwELvE o’CLock, 

In the English Market the Funds have recovered the 4 depression of yes- 
terday, the Bank of England return of the increase in the stock of bullion 
producing a favourable result. Consols are quoted 99} for Money and 994 
for the Account. In Foreign Stocks, prices are steady, with no business 
doing. Spanish Deferred Stock has declined 4, being 214 2. Railway Stocks 
have rather improved, and bargains have been transacted at the following 

rices—Waterford and Kilkenny, 6}; York and North Midland, 48; North 
en, 123; Great Western, 94}; Eastern Counties, 103 ; Caledonian, 








[- 
3 per Ceat Consols ........ - 994 Danish 3 per Cents ......... 824 
Ditto for Account .... 09} § Dutch 24 per Cents -» 6445 
8 per Cent Reduced -- 100) 2 Ditto 4 per Cents . 98 9 
No cancccdvecsecs 1034 2 Mexican 3 per Cents cane ae 
Long Annuities ............ i] 15-16 Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 100 2 
SS eee Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824., 100 2 
Exchequer Bills ........... 7 Russian 5 per Cents ........ 119 121 
India Stock ......... erscece 273 2 Ditto 44 per Cents.......... 104 5 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... 101 3 Spanish 3 per Cents ........ 484 9 
Belgian 4} per Cents ....... 95 7 Ditto Deferred ........c000% 214 2 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 105 7 Sardinian 5 per Cent ........ 945 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 107 8 Basistem Garvie. ccccceccesss -— 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the ith day of Aug. 1852. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 











Notes Issued seccsccessesceres £35,620,115 Government Debt,........+6+ £11,015,100 
Other Securities .... 2,984,900 

Gold Coin and Bullio ee . 21,601,148 

Silver Bullion, 6 .eeeeeeeeeee 18,967 

435,620,115 435,620,115 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Government Securities (in- 
cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £14,089,495 
Other Securities. ........+ees0+ 10,7 5) 







Public Deposits’. 
Other Deposits ...........++++ 
Seven Day and other Bills 





37,803,226 | 


’ £37 ,803 226 
* Including Exchequer, Savings- banks, Coumissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Ac “i 
: : 
Cheatres aud RAlusir. 


Monsieur Jullien, after all, will never be anything more than a com- 
poser of quadrilles and waltzes and a conductor of promenade concerts. 
This is his proper vocation—his /«st, and he must stick to it. He is a 
worthy companion of the Musards and Strausses, the Lanners and La- 
bitzkys, but he can never claim fellowship with Mozart, Rossini, Weber, 
or Meyerbeer. In his own sphere, however, he is first among the first. 
He has made himself a musical power in England, and has done more, 

robably, than was ever done by a single individual, in refining and rais- | 
ing the popular taste. Taking up the “Concerts 4 la Musard,” which 
had been set on foot shortly before his arrival, he gradually raised them, 
from petty performances of trivial dances, to really noble entertainments ; 
giving employment to a host of emincnt performers, where vast assemblies, 
in which the most musical as well as fashionable people did not disdain to 


THE SPECTATOR. 


| Striking situations. 


(Saturday, 


mingle, enjoyed the greatest orchestral works of the day—where, eyen tp 
the amateur, a symphony of Mezart or Beethoven was agreeably relieyeg 
by a graceful waltz or a brilliant quadrille—and where the multitude 
who came to hear their favourite music, acquired by degrees a relish for a 
higher order of art, of which they would otherwise to this hour have re. 
mained ignorant. Jullien has done so much beyond what might have been 
expected of him, that it seemed not unlikely he might do still more; and 
when the Covent Garden management announced a grand opera from his 
pen, it seemed not very unlikely that the attempt, however ambitious 
might be attended with success,—the more so as, from the principles a 
which this theatre professes to be conducted, it was to be presumed that 
any opera produced there would have some pretensions as a work of ait, 
Pietro il Grande, therefore, which, after much note of preparation, was 
produced on Tuesday, raised no small curiosity. 
But any expectations which may have been entertained have been dis. 
| appointed. ‘Ihe piece is a mere melodramatic spectacle, on a par jn 
| point of rationality with the things of the same kind which are the staple 
at Astley’s; while the music is a curious attempt to mix the sonorous 
pomp of Meyerbeer with the more familiar noises of the Promenade Con. 
certs. M. Jullien, indeed, seems to have had Meyerbeer chiefly in his 
mind ; as he has not only tried to adopt the general style of that com. 
poser, but has imitated many of his passages. But Meyerbeer, like Dr, 
Johnson in regard to style, is a dangerous model. It may be said of the 
German musician, as it has been said of the English moralist, that his 
ponderous style is justified by the weight of his thoughts: but this can- 
not be said of M. Jullien. 

The incidents are an amusing string of absurdities. Peter, while 9 
shipwright at Saardam, meets with his future Empress in the character 
of a poor sutler-girl, who falls violently in love with him, and saves his 

| life from the dagger of a jealous rival. Next—though it is many years 
after—we have Peter on the field of Pultawa; where his army is in dan. 

| ger of being surrounded by the Swedes and Turks, until Catherine ap- 
ears, in destitute plight, (where has she been all the while?) warns 
im of his danger, and averts it by going alone to the Turkish camp, and 
getting the Vizier to sign a treaty of armistice and draw off his troops, 
leaving the Swedes to fight the battle single-handed. During the 

| battle, the Hetman of the Cossacks plays the traitor, but is detected, and 
banished to Siberia. Lastly—and again after many years—Peter is at 
Moscow, and there is a grand féte at the palace on the occasion of his 
consenting to choose a consort. He is again in danger; for the traitor 

| Hetman, escaped from Siberia with a number of fellow-criminals, has 
| laid a plot to murder him that night. Again Catherine drops from 
the clouds, but in a still more destitute plight than before; over- 
hears the conspirators plotting in the open street, and rushes to the palace 

| to discover the treason; but sinks from hunger and fatigue, and is carried 
| fainting into the presence of the Czar. Peter—who, to save appearances, 
| is always represented as regretting his lost love, though it does not appear 
| that he has taken any trouble to find her—is enraptured at the meeting; 
| and as the lady has appeared quite 4-propos when he is about to make a 
matrimonial choice, he chooses her on the instant, has her arrayed in 
royal robes, and presents her, as Empress, to the assembly. The gayety 
of the scene receives a trifling interruption. The disguised traitor attempts 
| to stab the Emperor, but is himself stabbed by the royal hand; and after 
| sprawling and imprecating for some minutes, while nobody minds him, 
| gives up the ghost, and the ladies and gentlemen join in a joyous chorus, 
| We say nothing of the total disregard of facts,—though the read history 
of this same Peter and this same Catherine would furnish matter fora 
drama of dark and striking interest,—but the incidents, in their childish 
commonplace, fall below the ordinary quality of melodramatic manufac- 
ture. Had the music been ever so good, it could not have given vitality 
to such a piece. But the music is of a kindred quality. ‘Three-fourths 
of the whole consists of mere spectacle; processions, pageants, ma- 
neuyering of troops, horses, fighting, and dancing. Dazzling sights are 
accompanied by stunning sounds, M. Jullien bringing into violent action 
all the means of noise-making to which he is accustomed. In addition to 
the immense orchestra and the roar of a hundred voices, our ears were 
split by the clangour of four military bands, the rattling and squeaking of 
drums and fifes, mimic cannon, and vollies of fire-arms; the whole form- 

| ing such a charivari as was never before heard on a musical stage. Yet it 
was in this portion of the music that M. Jullien was most successful—it 

| was the most in his way. Some of the choruses, both of a martial anda 
festive kind, were exceedingly effective; and all the music of the dances was 
graceful and beautiful. A national Russian hymn, of a grand and simple 
character, was skilfully arranged, and felicitously introduced in several 
But the dramatic music was altogether bad. Long, 
dreary scenes of dialogue in monotonous recitative, were mixed with airs 
destitute of form, melody, or expression, and so ill-constructed for the 








| 


| voice, that Tamberlik, Anna Zerr, and Formes, (who, to do them justice, 


exerted themselves stoutly,) seemed exhausted with screaming and shout- 
ing, before the night was over. 

Everything was done to make the piece attractive, in the way of gor- 
geous scenic exhibition ; but the cost must be thrown away, as it is im- 
possible that this piece can have success. We must, indeed, say in one 
word, that we think its production discreditable to a theatre of so high 
pretensions. 


The Norwich Festival is to be held on the 2ist, 22d, 23d, and 24th 
days of September, under the musical direction of Mr. Benedict. The 
peng singers are Madame Viardot-Garcia, Madame Fiorentini, Miss 

uisa Pyne, Miss Alleyne, Miss Dolby, Signor Gardoni, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sims Reeves, Signor Belletti, Mr. Weiss, and Herr Formes. Two maiden 
works of young English musicians are to be produccd—both oratorios : 
the one by Dr. Bexfield, a native of Norwich ; the other by Mr. Pierson, 
a relative, we believe, of the Dean of Salisbury. This gentleman, whose 
musical attainments are said to be very great, was, on the death of Mr. 
John Thomson, elected Professor of Music in the University of Edin- 
burgh; but, though he had stood as a candidate, he did not appear to as- 
sume the office. He was consequently superseded, and the present Pro- 
fessor, Mr. Donaldson, was elected. 





We have already given a summary of the arrangements for the ap- 
proaching Birmingham Festival, and our present number contains the de- 
tailed programme. From the magnitude of the preparations, and the 


| remarkably judicious selection both of performers and music, it promises 


be one of the greatest as well as best music-meetings ever held in Eng- 
and, 
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August 21, 1852.] THE 
— "oPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CLOUD DISPERSED. 
semi-official announcement that the misunderstanding between 
overnment and that of the United States was cleared up, 
en more genuine satisfaction to millions, both here 
and across the Atlantic, than most political events in these days 
are calculated to afford. However monstrous and absurd it may 
have @ peared that two powerful nations, linked by the closest ties 
of kindred, sympathy, and interest, should make war upon each 
other for such a cause as was involved in this dispute, yet none 
who remember how much decisions on questions of foreign policy 
depend on the good sense, candour, and good temper of the men 
immediately concerned in their discussion, and how little on the 
interests or even the real wishes of the nations on either side, can 





THE 
our @ - 
must have giv 


-e deemed it impossible that England and America should have | 
fallen to fighting for the right of catching fishes in the Bay of Fun- 


dy. The near approach of the Presidential election in America, 
when the vote of every vagabond and adventurer is eagerly 
sought—and the cecupation of office in England by a party 
with notorious and avowed Absolutist sympathies, and with a 
disposition, the natural sequence of their selfish class principles 
of commercial policy, to put Free-trade to the test of a war 
with our principal customer—must have increased the uneasiness 
of every reflecting man. 


Nor were reasons more personal wanting to lend importance to a | 
dispute that would otherwise have occasioned little anxiety among | 


us. An accidental glass of claret might have brought on a fit of Lord 
Derby’s gout, and have ruffled his usually gentle and complaisant 
temper; Lord Malmesbury’s historical cook, “ with whom so many 
of your Lordships are familiarly acquainted,” might have thrown 
in a dash too much acid into some favourite entremét, and the 


destinies of two great nations might have been altered by the morn- | 


ing’s irritation succeeding to indigestion and a sleepless night. It 
is by no means pleasant that the peace of this country should be 
dependent on the state of the nerves or stomachs of invalids and 
bon-vivants. Both have their places, their occupations, and their 
consolations; but the council-board of the empire in these days is 
more exacting than the library-chair or the dinner-table ; and even 
if a man have all the mental capacities of the statesman, yet 


strong health and a businesslike régime are found essential to the | 


satisfactory discharge of the duties of public life, becoming every 
ear more and more engrossing. At any rate, the people, whose 
interests are at stake, only feel those interests safe when they are 


intrusted to men in whose discretion, knowledge, and constant | 


fitness for business, they feel confidence ; and just now the reverse 


ofall this is the case, as regards both our Foreign and Colonial | 


Secretary and our Prime Minister. The cloud has indeed broken 
and dispersed, with no worse result than a few flashes of summer 
lightning; but the period during which it has been “ looming in 
the distance” has been one of painful uncertainty, and that uncer- 
tainty mainly owing to the characters of the men in whose hands 
lay the primary decision of the part England was to take. The 
feelings of the last fortnight must have made many acutely sen- 


sible, perhaps for the first time, how really they are interested | 


in the personnel of a Ministry, and how far below the acknow- 
ledged standard of ability are her Majesty's present advisers. 
Among other considerations that may be suggested by this trans- 
ient peril, not the least practical is the illustration thrown by it 
on the nature of responsible government among us in connexion 
with Foreign affairs and Colonial affairs. It is a fine phrase, and 


SPECTATOR. 


in matters of taxation and Home administration, it approximates | 


toa reality; but as far as our relations with Foreign nations are 


concerned, it is a mere phrase, and the use of it is as mischievous | 


as all unrealities in practical life must be, in proportion to the 
magnitude of the interests they affect. An incapable Foreign or 
Colonial Secretary may do a vast amount of mischief; and long 
before the public knows anything about it the mischief is irrevo- 
cable, and perhaps involves the nation in a continuance of it as the 
lesser of two evils. 
Had a single shot been fired between an English and an American 


This might easily have been the case here. | 


man of war, all England would have indignantly reclaimed against | 


the rash despatch and the reckless man who was the cause of the 
} ame but the blood of the two people would have been up, tra- 

tional jealousies would have been roused, and the flame which a 
fool had lighted might not have been extinguished by the united 
wisdom, moderation, and self-interest of the sober and thoughtful 
of both countries. 
sibility of the Minister 2 When war is once begun, all parties see 
that the only way to peace is to conquer it; that feeling absorbs 
all other considerations, and the nation has something more imme- 

ately pressing than to take vengeance on the person who 
may after all only be guilty of the common crime of occupy- 
ing a post of dignity and emolument for which he is totally 
unfit,—a crime, besides, in which the electors of the country are to 
the full participators. The theory of Ministerial responsibility is 
in such cases a pure fiction—has not a shadow of fact correspond- 
Ing to it. Nor is it easy to devise any machinery by which the 
acts of the Executive can be submitted to the ‘control of the 
nation before they have produced effects which no after deliberation 
can efface or materially modify, unless the government were alto- 
gether put into the hands of a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons: for which development of Iemocracy the nation is not yet 
Prepared, though it is impossible to say how soon we might grow 
mipe even for that under a course of Derby and Malmesbury. 


And in this case what becomes of the respon- | 


| 






































































































| It would not take long to make welcome any me@® 
genuine wishes and opinions of the people of Eng 
expression in our Foreign and Colonial policy ; an 
strange anomalies of Lord Derby’s position, that he 
who is to combat and slay the dragon of Democrats, 
him just the men who force upon the most conservative che bdi- 
viction that no developments of Democracy could probably throw 
the fortunes of this country into hands less capable of piloting a 
bark freighted with so costly a treasure. Let Lord Derby be as- 
sured, that if he wishes to establish among us a pure Parliament- 
ary government, from which we are far enough at present, 
he could not do better than continue to fill the most important 
offices with gentlemen who, except as statesmen, could not possibly 
earn three hundred a year in any useful or ornamental function ; 
and the warning to him applies equally to those, whoever they may 
be, who are to come after him—at least to the few who escape “ the 
Deluge ” and repeople the wasted land—that the only way to stave 
off the extreme limit of Democracy, direct government by popular 
assemblies, (though nations have got on tolerably in old times 
even so,) is to seek diligently for able men, and to make ability, 
knowledge, and uprightness, essential conditions, if not the sole 
test, for oflice. If we thought the immediate advent of Democracy 
in this country a desirable thing at all, we should advise a Premier 
to put a fool into the Foreign and a tyro into the Colonial Office, 
wail to let them embroil the nation in a war with the United States : 
the rest would follow of its own accord. 


CONVOCATION : CLEARING THE GROUND. 

Tue subjects marked by our correspondents this week for dis- 
cussion in the Convocation of the Future are ample enough to 
furnish constant employment for that body should it ever suc- 
ceed in disentombing itself from among the venerable unused relics 

, of antiquity. The Guardian, indeed, with express reference to our 
article of last week, coyly hesitates to acknowledge the settlement 
of doctrinal differences as a main object of the advocates of the 
movement. But, to say nothing of the Bishop of Exeter, whom we 
took as a fair representative of the most active and zealous among 
the Convocationists, the writer in the Guardian himself, by the 
very argument he uses, forces the conviction that this will and 
must be a leading topic of discussion. He says that doctrine is 
one and unchangeable,—implying that it needs no discussion or 
settlement; a statement which, if interpreted literally, is so com- 
pletely the reverse of the fact, that its enunciation as a defensive 
| argument only proves that the writer shares with us in a full 
sense of the difficulties that beset this branch of the ques- 
tion. Doctrine—objective truth—may be one and unchangeable, 
but the propositions in which men have from time to time ex- 
presssed their conceptions of objective truth are many and change- 
able, and are now, perhaps more than at any former time, the sub- 
jects of dispute and apparently irreconcileable difference. The 
answer, therefore, of our correspondent “ F. T. C.” may be considered 
as the more candid, when, after enumerating the doctrine, the dis- 
cipline, the internal arrangements, and the external relations of the 
Church, as matters with which Convocation would have to do, he 
adds, “ There could be no bounds set beyond which it should not 
go.” Our correspondent certainly attempts no evasion of difficul- 
ties: whether his straightforwardness dispels the danger it boldly 
states and faces, is another question. 
Briefly, then, the questions to come before Convocation may be 
divided into three Rt ect which affect the property, the dis- 
cipline, (including government and alliances,) and the doctrine of 
the Church of England. Our object in recurring to the subject is 
to elicit from the advocates of Convocation, how far they have 
considered and are prepared to cope with difficulties inherent in 
the discussion of each of these; how far in respect of them they 
have advanced from a region of desire and vague hope into one of 
definite aim and clear conception of means. 
“ Church property ” is a lente that is apt to mislead people, and 
to induce them to talk as though the Church were a corporation 
holding property under a common seal, which property the corpora- 
tion may use as it pleases for its corporate purposes, and do any- 
thing it pleases with except alienate. Every one knows that this 
is not the case; but that, on the contrary, the body called the 
Church owns no property, has no power of controlling the use 
or disposal of an acre of ground or a penny of money. What 
goes by the name of Church property, is in fact the life-incomes 
of certain gentlemen, who, for the money they receive, do certain 
duties, to which they are appointed by persons whose legal right 
it is so to appoint under fixed conditions. These life-incomes are 
moreover localized, and not paid first into a common fund to be 
afterwards distributed according to the work done. When, there- 
fore, the advocates of Convocation talk of resettling Church _ 
perty, this means, when translated into the vernacular, that they 
wish to claim for Convocation the power of redistributing an im- 
mense mass of property, over which thousands of private persons 
and thousands of localities have legally-recognized rights. What 
do they suppose is the reason why Parliament has never yet been 
able to reform the abuses of which they complain, in spite of re- 
forming wras, reforming ministers, and reforming volunteers ?—The 
vested interests, that stereotyped obstruction, have been too strong 
for them. And has Convocation any spell, any sop, to drug this 
watchful Argus of corruption, which has been too wide-awake for 
the Imperial Legislature? Rather, are not the vested interests 
strongest just in that body which is now seeking to free itself 
from all external influence 2? The chances seem to be, that what 
Parliament could not do because of Church opposition, the Church 
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‘ig not “likely -fo attempt if left to herself. Is it, besides» 
. ® modest or reasonable expectation, that the State should give to 
a renascent Ecclesiastical Synod such arbitrary powers as are im- 
lied in this*scheme over the rights and properties of an incaleu- 
“Table number of her subjects—that she should relegate to an un- 
tried tribunal so vast and important a cause? Parliaments have 
seldom erred in this direction, and our English House of Commons 
certainly shows no tendency at present to let other bodies do its 
business, however incompetent for performance it may itself be. 
With respect to discipline, the chief difficulty is, to conceive of 
— machinery by which it could be enforced without becoming 
either a galling tyranny and domestic inquisition or a puerile and 
ridiculous farce. Among Dissenters, we imagine it, without in- 
tending to give offence, to be the latter. A church cannot success- 
fully enforce however it may persuade to a morality or a religious 
observance in which public opinion does not back it; and in that 
case, all that discipline could do is already effected, without the 
eumbrous machinery or the chances of abuse. It ought also to be 
Very seriously considered, whether men or women ought, on any 
ground of misconduct, to be prevented from availing themselves of 
the means towards moral reformation, believed by the advocates of 
church discipline to lie in the worship and sacraments of the 
Church; or whether, when such persons are inclined religiously 
for the moment, it is advisable to throw in the way of their good 
intentions so formidable an obstacle as a formal public act of con- 
fession and penitence. Such a plan, after a people has become dis- 
used to it, is much more likely to fill the rival chapel than the 
parish church. But our object is not to argue against the scheme, 
only to draw forth explanations of apparent difficulties. 

e very serious obstacles that seem to hinder an approach to 
uniformity of doctrine in the Church of England, without a schism 
in that body, were stated last week. Broadly put, they amount to 
this, that on the questions likely to be the earliest discussed, there 
are divisions among the professed theologians of the Church, which 
have been recognized, argued about, and acted upon for three hun- 
dred years, and which remain now much in their essence what 
they were at first. Convocation can scarcely hope to heal those di- 
visions; and to drive either party out of the communion of the 
Church, would be the most fatal triumph for the other party and 
for the Church herself. But, besides the differences among what 
are generally called orthodox Churchmen, it is impossible to avoid 
knowing that among the laymen who find in the worship and sym- 
bols of the Church of England what satisfies their religious 
consciousness, there is the widest possible disagreement as to 

ints of doctrine ; but they prefer her to any other communion, 
Seaman of the very laxity and indefiniteness of her exactions in 
these matters. Many of the most learned of the clergy are sup- 

sed to be in the same state of mind. Now, while things are al- 
owed to remain quiet—while a general consent to the national 
form of religion is all that is implied by adherence to the National 
Church—all such men adhere to it, and its power for good is, we 
believe, greatly increased by their adherence : but attempt to make 
its articles more explicit and more binding upon the consciences of in- 
dividual members, and one of two results appears imminent,—cither 
the Church will by narrowing its basis lose the hold it has at present 
upon a large and still more influential portion of the community ; or 
this untheological portion of the community will insist upon raising 
its voice in Convocation, and every proposition that the Church 
reposes on will come into discussion, from the existence of God to 
the regeneration of infants by baptism. These persons will urge, 
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not without justice, that if the National Church is going to re- | } 


constitute itself, it must do so upon the bona fide belief of the 
nation; that if the status is to be disturbed, no limit can be 


allowed to the discussion of constituent principles in any direction, | 


but there must be perfect freedom of speech, perfect freedom 
of decision, and the question put must be in somewhat this 
form—“ In yirtue of what common belief about the universe, 
its maker, and our relations to it and to him, are we English 


a nation, and not an aggregation of mere buyers and sell- | 
Sooner or later, we imagine, even so wide would be | 


ers?” 
the questions which Convocation would find itself called upon to 
solve, if it once entered upon the discussion of theological doc- 
trines; unless, indeed, long Pefore that period of affairs, men came 
to the conviction, that the Church they were seeking to constitute 
was there already, by the very fact of those common beliefs—that 
these were the moving and formative forces of society, and being 
actual living facts, needed no adherence by subscription nor state- 
ment upon paper, but were ever finding their genuine expression 
in the outward and inward life, in the policy, the commerce, the 
literature, and the art of the nation. 





ANTI-PAPAL INDECENCIES. 


In spite of its Ultra-Protestant prejudices, our Home Office has | 


taken an honourable position towards the Roman Catholics in an 
ugly affair which disturbs the decorum of London. It appears 
that a person who professes to have been a Roman Catholic priest, 
and who calls himself Téodor, with another foreigner called Chy- 
linski, has been exhibiting certain mock ceremonies intended to 
bring the Roman Catholic rites into ridicule. Amongst other re- 
volting acts, is the sale of that which is called the eucharist at a 
contemptible price. It does not need that a man should be a Ro- 


man Catholic to feel shocked and disgusted at so vile an outrage | 


upon a sacred commemoration. The form of the commemoration 
may be called in question, but the event commemorated is the 
same; and no man of decent feeling could tolerate a studied ri- 
baldry on the subject. The Reverend Frederick Oakeley, “ Mis- 
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sionary Priest, of Islington,” has invoked the intervention of the 
principal authority to stop the outrage. Through his Under-Se. 
eretary, Sir William Jolliffe, the Home Secretary replies— 

“Mr. Walpole has not hesitated, and does not hesitate, to express his dec 
and sincere regret that such scandalous exhibitions should have occurred 
and he has given more than once instructions to the Police to caution all 
persons who promote these proceedings, that they will bring upon themselves 
a serious responsibility if any disturbance of the public peace should arise 
from such conduct.” 

The practical sequel to this correspondence we have not learned 
but the reply involves a confession that the course adopted by the 
Home Secretary has not been so effectual as it might probably be 
rendered. ‘ He has given more than once instructions to the 
Police”; but the scandalous exhibitions continued. It is not only 
| Suggested by Mr. Oakeley, but admitted by the Home Office, that 
| the exhibitions tend to a breach of the peace; but the tenour of 
| the reply seems to assume that there can be no official intervention 
until a breach of the peace shall have been committed. This is g 
very untoward view : addressed as it is to the Roman Catholics, of 
whom so large a proportion are Irish, it reads like a very needless 
invitation; and in that aspect it is an unpleasant sequel to the 
affair at Stockport. Is it true that so great a wrong can exist 
without a remedy? If, indeed, all subjects of religious veneration 
were left open to the free handling of ridicule—if the travestie of 
Proudhon’s Le Propriété c'est le Vol could be produced on an 
English stage, or the ceremonies of the Church of England bur- 
lesqued in a public exhibition, there might not be the same ground 
of special complaint. But we know that there is no such free trade 
in satire, and that either display would be arrested as indecent and 
against public morals. Surely the satire which confounds aggres- 
sion on a sect with aggression on subjects venerated by all Chris- 
tian sects—which in assailing the form of a dogma assails also the 
deep-seated worship of which that form is but the external stand- 
ard—is, not less than the supposed performances, an outrage upon 
public morals? We believe that the candid opinion of the Home 
Office might be effectuated in act on both grounds,—that the of- 
fence is one against public morals; and that it tends to a breach 
of the peace, and may be lawfully punished. 


HOW TO ABOLISH THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. 
No parallel can be found for the tenacity of life and home dis- 
played by our Ecclesiastical Courts, except the rats of Paris, 
against whom a military razzia became requisite. The two cases 
are not unlike. The rats lurk in places protected by their ob- 
scurity—so do the functionaries of the Ecclesiastical Courts: the 
rats become a subject of dislike and alarm to those nearest to whom 
they dwell—so do the functionaries: the rats grow fat, insolent, 
fierce against the inquirer that molests their ancient but not soli- 
tary reign—so do the functionaries. The rats are not industrious, 
and the chief functionaries do nothing. The Zimes unearthed one 
lately—a Mr. Moore, Registrar of the Prerogative Court, whose 
income is stated at 9000/7. a year; and very angry he is at being 
disturbed. It is a patent oflice, he says, and he has a right to it: 
| a right enjoyed without disturbance since 1799! 

But, as the public well knows, sinecurism and large fees are not 
the worst traits of these courts: those worst features are, that in 
spite of the repeated attempts to dislodge the rats and introduce a 
reform, the abuses are increasing. The work to be done has been 
a pretext for taking the fees, and has not been faithfully executed. 
| There has been wholesale destruction of the documents intrusted 
| to the charge of the functionaries, as we lately reminded the pub- 
| lie ; and it has been shown that tampering with the documents still 

continues. But the fees, which are so ill earned, although regu- 
lated in each individual case, in the aggregate undergo a vast and 
| continual increase ; so that, the abuse remaining the same in prin- 
| ciple, its subject-matter is ever augmenting. A report on the mode 
| of distributing the proceeds holds good for any date. Inthe Prero- 
| gative Court of Canterbury, for instance, there is 30,800/. taken in 
fees, besides 6760/. in discount on stamps; and of that sum, while 
39231. goes to the Judge, 8508/. goes to the Registrar, 2803/: to 
the Deputy Registrar, and 1992/. to the Examiners; the lucky 
Registrar, be it always understood, performing none of the duties 
of his office. There is no check on abuse: the proctor, who may 
be theoretically supposed to be the protector of his client, has a 
standing client in the system itself, and is its accomplice. For 
example, one gentleman at Lincoln, who in 1849 made 1400/. by 
his business as proctor, derived 1095/. from the fees. What single 
client could vie with his own court in his professional affections? 
On the other hand, the steady increase of personal property through- 
out the kingdom, the creation of railway stock, the creation of 
several millions added to the public stock, the development of 
great staple trades, are senshi augmenting these abused and 
wrongous revenues. It is a great question, for example, whether 
the 9000/. which represented Mr. Moore’s income thirty years ago 
ought not to be now stated at a much higher amount. 

There is another aggravation of the wrong: the Ecclesiastical 
_ Courts furnish, as the Committee on Fees in Law and Equity ob- 
| serve, a striking instance of “long known and still uncorrected 
abuse”; and every year adds to the public disgrace. The official 
| rats may laugh at the present movement, since it is but the re- 
| currence of a fit which seizes the movers of the public whenever 
| the Courts, their nature and conduct, come under view. ‘The re- 
commendation of the report just quoted, that “the attention of 
Parliament should be directed without delay to the application of 
the necessary remedies,” is the usual result of inquiries; but still 
the thing realized is, not “the necessary remedies,” but immortal 
“delay.” In those safe abodes, the happy rats may “ take no note 
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of time save by its gain.” When land was almost the sole subject 
f extensive property, the importance of supervision was not so 
evident as it is now that money ey and other personalty have 
z wn to be so vast. Even in the reign of James the First, how- 
ever, complaints were made ; but the attempts at reform were un- 
successful. So it was in the reign of Anne, and again in that of 
George the Third. The Duke of Wellington conquered at Water- 
loo, but his Government achieved no victory over the rats of the 
Eeclesiastical Courts; nor could the Governments of Lord Grey, 
Sir Robert Peel, or Lord John Russell, boast any better success. | 
The rats, then, may continue to laugh; yet, we think, there are | 
elements in the cloud that is hanging over them more threatening | 
than any which they have had to undergo. A settled conviction 
that they must be uprooted and abolished has gained ground, not 
only in the public mind,—that would not signify much,—but in 
the minds of men of high station in Law and Church; and some 
striking instances of that fact lie before us. The other element is 
still more important : the agitation against the old abuse begins to 
better-informed, and the movers perceive that hitherto they have 
neglected an important part of their tactics, in not determining | 
= agreeing upon a specific measure. It is not to be expected 
that Members of Parliament should really understand this subject, | 
any more than the many other subjects which come under their | 
handling; but both they and the public have a right to expect | 
that the people who challenge the abuse and demand reform should | 
be of accord in describing the abuse to be abolished and the remedy | 
to be applied. Now this work the reformers have neglected. They 
differ in some degree as to the extent of the diseased parts to be | 
extirpated; they have not presented any plan of reform which 
can be upet by the ordinary Member mind with an intelligible 
oneness. me wish the present /aw to be preserved; others 
desire to abolish the civil code altogether, and to transfer tes- 
tamentary business to the common law. Of the former, some 
eyen wish the Diocesan Courts to be preserved, and the system, on 
its present principles, only improved: probably thinking that a 
sort of compromise between an old close abuse and a sort of free 
trade in jobbing,—like a Reform-Bill system of electionmongery 
in lieu of pocket boroughs,—is more consistent with modern ideas 
of reform, and “— conciliate a host of outside Moores, Suttons, 
and Sumners, to the work of “ opening the trade.” On the other 
hand, if any concession be made to the party of Conservative Re- | 
formers, others cry out that “ the bill is not worth having”; and it 
is destroyed by the stern hands of the thoroughgoing. But this | 
mistake in tactics, which has been so protective to the old pos- | 
sessors of the abuse, is now perceived, and being perceived, it can- | 
not be immortal. Reformers—and, as we have said, the term in- 
eludes many of high station and influence—are now beginning to | 
know, that the next step must be to determine, specifically, the na- 
ture of their measure, both in its extirpating part and in its con- | 
structive part. What do you mean toabolish? what do you mean 
to substitute ?—these are the questions to which they must pre- 
pare themselves with an answer in the form of a practical mea- 
owt a they shall have done that, their work will be nearly 
shed. 


August 21, 1852. 





THE IRISH IN AMERICA. 

Wuite yet the Fishery question occasioned some public apprehen- 

sion, that feeling was deepened by considerations thrown out re- 

specting the Irish element in the people of the United States; and 

not altogether without reason. The Irish have, for years, been 
ured into the Union at the rate of tens of thousands, and lately | 
y hundreds of thousands; and the members of the Union of Trish 
descent, increasing at that rapid rate, are already estimated at | 
many millions—by some at seven or eight, or even ten. The Irish 
emigrants mostly leave their own country with feelings of anger, 
if not hatred, against England; and if the instigation of the priest 
inst Protestant England becomes less potent on the other side 


to Monarchy ; the Irish, it is to be observed, taking kindly to the | 
antagonistic extreme in their new land. 
_ There is without doubt considerable truth in such representa- | 
tions: the Irish are increasing very rapidly inthe Union. In New | 
York they can muster a formidable cone. as they showed in the 
Native American riots. They are flocking to the further settle- 
ments, and the Valley of the Mississippi may be in great part | 
peopled by the Celtic race. In Boston they have multiplied so | 
preatly, that the Corporation part of the town, Boston proper, we | 
ve been assured, may almost be said to remain in their hands. | 
And they are filled with indignation against England; to whom | 
they ascribe not only the “seven centuries of wrong,” but the re- | 


sults of their own shortcomings. This feeling bursts forth in such | j 


incidents as the welcome to Francis Meagher, in the riot to rescue 
Kaine, or in Irish efforts to stimulate the Fishery dispute. Ac- | 
cording to the proportionate increase by population, a few more | 
ears will see this element greatly augmented. Indeed, the Yan- 
ees proper have already been awakened to that fact, and Anglo- 
Saxon jealousy created the Native American party, with the spe- 
cial mission of counteracting the Irish in the elections, in obtain- 
ing too speedy admission as immigrants to the privileges of citizen- 
ship, end if necessary in personal contest. 
cently, the Native American party appears to have lost 
aster probably because observation mitigated the jealous appre- 
ns which called it into being. For various reasons it may 
be doubted whether the Irish will continue to form so distinctive 
and powerful an element as might at first be supposed by 
the rate of increase to the population direct from the Trish 





| is it so where they remain in 
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stock. In the first place, the future increase can hardly be 
sufficient to swamp the Anglo-Saxon element. If the whole 
population of Ireland were now added to the Union, the gross 
number of pure and derivative Irish would not amount to a 
majority; and if the Irish are fertile in offspring, Anglo-Saxons 
are not sterile. In the second place, there is nothing to keep 
the two races apart; and in the mixture of races, that which pos- 
sesses the less inherent force will ultimately merge in the other. 
On the other hand, the strongly-marked characteristics of Protest- 
ant Ulster, and of many English families long resident in Ireland, 
prove how stubborn the Anglo-Saxon element is, even where it 
forms but a small minority in the midst of the Celts. Morally, 
the altered condition of the Irish in America is very plain: al- 
though the number of Irish descent is estimated at ten millions, 
the Roman Catholics in the Union cannot muster a million—they 
are usually computed at 700,000. In other words, more than 
nine-tenths of them cease to be Romanists. Various causes have 
been assigned for this vast conversion,—more easy material cir- 
cumstances, with a corresponding robustness in the tone of mind ; 
thorough freedom of religion, with absence of an invidious and 
wrongous state establishment; more diffused education; the 
bracing breezes of the Atlantic in the transit; the elevation of the 
“common Irish” as compared with their priest; greater distance 
from the Pope. We do not ascribe much to the salt wind, nor dis- 
tinctively to education; in the latter case, because education is 
considerably diffused in Ireland itself, and is indeed already telling 
with very manifest effect on the baser influences of the priest. But 
whatever the causes _~ be, the priests themselves are so conscious 
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| of the result, that in Ireland they have made it an argument against 


emigration ; pointing to the United States as a wicked place, where 
the faithful stray from the true faith. They might rather say, 
that America is a ground on which the Irish are Saxonized. 
Although these considerations may well mitigate the fears as to 
the ultimate subjugation of all America to the Celtic race—to 


| which result very lugubrious prophets have alluded !—and the 
| conversion of that powerful continent into an avengiag scourge 
| against England, they do not contravene the very just strictures 


passed upon successive Governments for neglecting to lend that 
just influence to the stream of emigration which might direct it to 
dominions still attached to the British crown, rather than to those 
alienated from it. Such a direction might convert the great out- 
going body into a reinforcement of the loyal rather than the hostile 
pulation. The Irish, if duly cultivated, naturally incline to 
oyalty; and the Celts annie are disposed to monarchic insti- 
tutions. The Scotch Highlander is faithful to his chief; and the 
Frenchman cannot, to this day, adapt himself to a republic. The 
direction of the stream might be for the benefit of the Irish them- 
selves. We have heard the remark made by most intelligent and 
trustworthy observers, that the Irish in the Union do not get on 
so well as their German or Anglo-Saxon fellow-citizens. Not only 
) = towns—as in New York, and 

literally pig together after the true Irish fashion; nor on rail- 
ways, where they are kept in gangs, and cling to their faction- 
fights; but it is also the case, to a minor degree, in veritable settle- 
The fact contrasts with the undeniable testimony of Mr. 
Cunard and other witnesses before the Commissioners on the 
Quebec Railway, who testified to the perfect success of Irish emi- 
grants in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. The grand 
argument against such direction,—and no man has paraded it more 
than Lord John Russell,—has been, that the Irish sent over con- 
siderable sums for the passage of their relatives; and that State 
assistance might dry up that source of spontaneous emigration : 
but what then? Surely any sum which can be raised among 


| newly-settled emigrants cannot be tuo great for this Imperial State 
| to spend in relieving Ireland by such mode as would cultivate a 
— to support English constitution and influence, rather than 


eaving the country to empty itself in recruiting an alien and pos- 
sibly a hostile population. The argument only shows how much 
ideas of positive statesmanship and practical government are in 
abeyance. For the present, then, we must passively witness the 


| process of perverse recruitment, and instead of oy to see it 


better-directed, must console ourselves with hopes that the results 


will not be so bad as some of us fear. 





THE GOLDEN ELYSIUM OF THE CONVICT. 

To murderers, burglars, forgers, and others, her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are securing a free passage to the gold-fields of Australia. 
The route may be a little circuitous, but the goal is the same. 
Instead of going to Melbourne direct, the free passengers under 
Government patronage proceed vid Van Diemen’s Land. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government deserve great credit for the conservative zeal 
with which they have defended this privilege against the attempts 
of the colonists. The people in Van Diemen’s Land have no in- 
terest or sympathy in the welfare of the poor criminal as compared 
with their own selfish interests, and they throw the utmost obsta- 
cles in the way of this peculiar route. : 

But the inconsistency of their course is very evident. Itis not 
long since they objected to receiving convicts amongst them, be- 
cause, they said, the convicts corrupted the heart of — 
wandering over their land, debauching their servants and children, 
and doing all this at the expense of the colonists. Government re- 
plied, that the colonists esteemed it a great favour to be supplied with 
servants. But the people of Van Diemen’s Land have Sp | 
outgrown the innocent stage at which they appreciated the offi 
favours. They have now carried their discontent so far as to de- 


clare that they shall withhold the ways and means of providing for 
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the conviet’s expenses ; but they have shifted the grounds on | 


which they object. They no longer say that the felon will corrupt 
their own land, but they allege that, instead of remaining in the 
island, he escapes to Ballarat or Mount Alexander on the Austra- | 
lian main ; and they state that not fewer than 700 convicts have 
thus escaped without the possibility of recapture. What then be- | 
comes of the argument of the colonists, that the felonry wanders 
over their own land? They here confess that they get rid of their | 
unwelcome guests; and yet it would seem that they are more dis- | 
contented than ever! 

Ministers still try to please the Tasmanians against their will. 
In order to prevent the escape of the convicts, Government has ap- 
pointed a party of the convicts themselves to keep watch, as a sort 
of police; a plan perfectly in accordance with the old maxim of 
setting a thief to catch a thief. It is true that it does not succeed 
in the present instance, and it is even suspected that the convict 
police have been open to bribes from those who have escaped ; but 
if so, we can only impute the fact to the fallen state of human | 
nature, and to the peculiar circumstances of Australia. To make 
it a reproach, as the Tasmanian colonists do, that the people of 
whom they want to get rid are leaving the country, and that con- 
yicts are open to the passion for gold by which all are swayed, | 
only proves the extremities to which they are driven for pretexts 
in blaming the Government. 

It is true that the convicts escape to the gold-diggings, where 
there is considerable difficulty in enforcing discipline. But it is evi- | 
dent that there are several advantages in that ultimate destination 
for this peculiar class, the felons. The state of society in those 
districts is all so disorderly, that a few disorders more or less can 
really be of no practical importance. The mass of bad principles 
aroused in that scene of avarice and unrestraint may be presumed 
to be so considerable that the convicts will as it were be lost 
in that hell upon earth ; and they will be, so to speak, properly con- 
signed to that sort of “ everlasting redemption.” The temptation to 
which they have given way in their first departure from the rules 
of society be usually been the desire of appropriation; but it is | 
evident that at the gold-diggings there can be no temptation to 


pick a nos when every man can do as well by picking the 
ket of Mother Earth. Or if the morbid propensity to pick the 


uman pocket be so great as to be incorrigible, where could it be 
exercised more harmlessly than in a region where the victim can 
immediately fill his pocket again? It seems to us that a benevo- 
lent government out not choose a spot of earth more suitable to 
receive the spoiled children of governments, pickpockets and 
=e than the golden regions in the midst of the Australian 
wilds. 
We have the utmost confidence that her Majesty’s Government 
will be firm in coercing the rebellious colonists where any attempt 
is made to deprive the convict population of their last privileges. 


REAL ACCIDENTS ON RAILWAYS. 

Jos Kirk, an engine-driver on the Midland Counties Railway, has 
been frightfully maimed by an accident, which had nearly cost 
him his life. The tire of a wheel broke; a sudden jerk threw 
him off the step of his engine; and the train passed over his legs, 
crushing his feet and ankles. The agony of the moment has been | 
followed by a painful operation, a long ae and, if he survive, 

a crippled life. The Railway Company has intimated that it will 
retain Kirk in its service, should he recover from his terrible dis- 
aster; but “A Constant Railway Traveller” reminds the passen- 
gers that they too owe a debt to the man who remained at his post 
in the face of a risk thus consummated; and the case is exactly 
one of those which challenge aid from all who can give it, to lighten 
the visitation on a fellow-creature by laying some small part of it | 
on many shoulders. 

Save any blame that may be traced to the maker of the iron 
band round the wheel, the case appears to have been a real 
“accident”; and we agree with an esteemed correspondent, that 
“there is no absolute certainty in materials.” The provision of 
tourniquets in case of accidents, on this line, is a meritorious act of 
forethought ; and altogether we are inclined to hold that the Com- 
pany deserves commendation for its conduct in reference to the 
particular occurrence. Could the same praiseworthy spirit be car- 
ried out in other arrangements, the contingencies of the railway | 
might be reduced to “accidents” properly so called. 

For such there must and always will be ; a fact that we have ex- 
pressly kept before our readers on many occasions. Testing may | 
itself weaken materials. The most prudent man may be confused, 
may be agitated, may forget—for all of us do so at times ; and real 
error is not crime, but is to be pardoned and retrieved with the help | 
of the erring man’s fellow-creatures. The best of regulations | 
will be found to contain some flaw : “ almost all laws are after- 
thoughts,” suggested by the unforeseen occurrence. But the | 
vicious pseudo accident of the railway is the direct violation of the 
law, atl it has been suggested by disaster or manifest necessity 
—as the collision after collision, exactly in the same way with pre- 
viouscollision. The system which can send a train heedlessly into 
“the most awkward place in the world”—which can leave the points | 
to a man who is no pointsman—which despatches a fast train after | 
a slow train—which leaves trains standing on lines where others | 
are expected—which exacts the performance of difficult and critical 
operations without allowance of margin in time or space—which | 
sends heavy fast-trains over insufficient roads,—that system pro- | 





duces, not accidents, but only consequences to be directly an- | 
ticipated ; and what we have asserted is, that the majority of rail- | 
way “accidents ” are traceable to causes amply foreknown. All our 
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illustrations have been taken from facts before the public ; and our 
position has been established, not by assertion or induction, 9 
much as by simple narration. The correspondent who sets out by 
qualifying our statements, proceeds by corroborating all for which 
we have contended ; and his testimony is rendered valuable by his 
acuteness and his experience. Enforee—not absolute safety, for 
that is impossible—but the most ordinary rules of forethought and 
caution, and the number of accidents on railways would evidently 
be few indeed. It would be the cheapest and the safest of a 
modes of transit ;and when it is so, it will attain that full share of 
prosperity which only awaits better administration. 





EMIGRATION-PORTS AND RAILWAYS. 
In developing those facilities for emigration which are rendered 


| necessary by the increasing demands of our Australian Coloni 
y 5 es, 


and by the fact that the persons most ready and eager for emigra- 
tion have already left the country in great numbers, two things 
are especially requisite,—more ports of embarkation, and ready 
means of transit from one part of the country to the other. 

The ports of embarkation are needed for two reasons,—because, 
on various accounts, a better and fuller choice of shipping is af- 
forded by seeking vessels at their own ports, than by obliging them 
to come round to one of the official ports, which many will not 
do; and because it diminishes the distance which the emigrant has 
to travel in reaching that which is to be for a period his sea-home, 
But wherever the ports may be, some distance will still have to be 
travelled by land, and that can best be done by railway; espe- 
cially if, by proper arrangements between the managers of rail- 
ways and the managers of emigration, the transit can be reduced 
to some few principles of uniformity and simplicity. 

Both these facilities are quite possible of attainment; though, 
for reasons best known to the official mind, they are not attained; 
and thus all concerned, except the said official mind, are hindered 
by privation of a very desirable aid—the emigrant is debarred 
from a facility which he might have, and through him both colony 
and mother-country are injured. That it is possible, is proved by 
an occurrence this week. Some time back, under pressure of pub- 


‘lic opinion,—and, we suppose, under pressure of a new Colonial 
| Secretary,—the Emigration Commissioners invited tenders for an 
| emigration-dépot at Southampton; and they saw Mr. Wyndham 


Harding, the Secretary to the South-western Railway Company : 
he was promised that his tender should be accepted if it were the 
lowest; and that the Government emigration should start from 
Southampton. He put in a tender, offering a fine dépét and store- 
house, at Nine Elms; but, “ through some miserable Parliamentary 
influence,” the contract was given to a person at Deptford, which is 
far from being the best site for the official point of departure. 

Undaunted, Mr. Wyndham Harding resolved to illustrate the 
advantage of Southampton as a portof departure. Entirely at his 
own risk, he chartered a fine ship—the Bailengeich ; it was filled 
with emigrants grouped on Mrs. Chisholm’s plan; and the railway 
was rendered available for the emigrants. There are many ad- 
vantages in this route: from London it is a shorter cut to the sea 
than the way round by the North Foreland; it avoids many Chan- 
nel mishaps and hinderances, including the Goodwin Sands ; it saves 
expense. Other ports are further on the sea-line of the voyage— 
as Bristol, Plymouth, or Falmouth; but they are all much fur- 
ther by land, and Falmouth is deficient in railway accommoda- 
tion. The feasibility of using this route has been illustrated by 
Mr. Harding’s spirited enterprise ; but of course, under permanent 
and official arrangements, it would be possible to render its use 
still more advantageous to the emigrants, especially in the terms 
for railway transit. 





FIRE AT SEA. 
“Snip on fire!” is the most appalling sound that can be heard by 
people at sea. In a home constructed of the most combustible ma- 
terials, on the unstablest of all foundations, cremation or drown- 
ing appear to be the only alternatives; and yet, appalling as that 
contingency is to those who have the charge of vessels, it is un- 
questionable that the apprehension is not sufficient to prevent the 
most glaring neglects. The improvements in navigation do not 
appear to have produced a corresponding improvement in this re- 
spect ; on the contrary, it may be said that those set-in 
have had the effect of drawing a larger number within this peculiar 
On the other hand, provisions to secure the chance 


” 


means made according to the laws of the simplest arithmetic. “ Al- 
though it is well known that ships are liable to be burnt, and that 
if burnt actual destruction awaits all on board except by one chan- 
nel, that one channel is not secured. 

“T have gone many voyages to Australia and India,” says “‘ An Emigra- 
tion Surgeon,” writing to the Times, “and can solemnly aver that I never 
was on board a single ship that in case of an accident possessed more than 
one boat—the captain’s gig—actually seaworthy. The long-boat, which is 
supposed to be the chief resource in case of disaster at sea, is never fit for any 
purpose ; being made the receptacle, voyage after voyage, for sheep, pigs, 
and other live-stock, and her bottom is thus rendered as rotten as an old 
sponge.” 

With larger and better-appointed vessels there have been re- 
cently some attempts to make ampler provision of boats; but the 
Emigration Surgeon shows that in the majority of cases matters 
remain as they were twenty, or forty, or fifty years ago. The 
long-boat is the lumber-room of the deck; and when, in the day 
of trial, it is wanted as a long-boat, it proves to be no more ser- 
viceable than a lumber-room. ' 

In like manner, the rule to extinguish all fires after a certain 
hour, is known to be perfectly necessary; and yet it is broken 
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every hour in the night in every latitude. 
into the hold with lighted candles,” says “ H. M. 38.,” another cor- 
respondent of the Zimes, “appears to have become too general on 


board steam-boats.” Whatever may have become the practice on 


“ The practice of going | 


board steam-boats, we believe it has been the practice from time 
immemorial on board the generation before steam-boats. “ H. | 


M. 8.” saw sailors descend into the hold underneath the gentle- 
men’s cabin to investigate some injury to the paddles of a Channel 
steamer, With a lighted candle in their hands. But lighted can- 
dies are often carried down amongst goods perhaps even more 
combustible than luggage. They have been seen not far from a 
store of gunpowder, and in hands not always of the soberest. It 
is true that on such occasions lanterns are to be used; but 
«where is the use of glass when there is no wind?” asks the 
practical sailor; and out comes the stump of a candle in the 
fingers. What if it gutters, and scalds the fingers? It is 
all very funny, and very jolly; and, somehow or other, these 
things happen tolerably often without an explosion or a conflagra- 
tion. It may be set down as an axiom fixed in the tarry mind, 
that lanterns are nonsense, and that fear of fire is “ Betty Martin.” 
Accustomed to run risks that they do not understand—to be pulled 
through storms by devices which to them are little better than 
chance expedients—sailors are naturally trained to be indiscreet 
and to make light of precautions. They are all the more certain 
to do so if they observe their officers also trifle with precautions 
and rules; and no one can have gone a voyage of moderate 
length without seeing how readily, especially in matters of remote 
contingency, the mind even of responsible officers gives way to a 
momentary convenience. 

The two great counteractives to these perilous tendencies are 
education and discipline ; especially education of the officers, and 
discipline of the men. Under the rules for certifying seamen, the 
standard of education has gradually been raised, and experience 
will probably dictate a still greater elevation of that standard. 
But half-eduecated and drunken masters are still not unknown 
in the merchant navy; and it will be a long while before the edu- 
cation of the sailor can be brought to such a pitch as to make him 
appreciate the value of a permanent protection against a contin- 
gency that seldom occurs. The expenditure of time and trouble 
in the precautions which are imperatively needed to prevent acei- 
dent with fire, might, without any very great trouble, be reduced 
to an equivalent in money, and so compared with the loss of ship, 
its eargo, and its crew, not omitting the domestic liabilities of that 
crew. But could this species of equation be effected, however 
eloquent it might be to the underwriter or even the educated sea- 
captain, it would have but little moral force with the common sea- 
man. The only thing which can speak cogently and practically 
to him is penalty for breach of discipline. The Emigration Sur- 
geon suggests a penalty for going to sea without the requisite 
number of boats in sound condition. The same kind of penalty 
might be enforced upon men for every breach of discipline, 
or upon officers for permitting such breach. In order to 
enforce these penalties, every serious casualty at sea should 
be made the subject of an inquiry, if possible before an author- 
ized tribunal, or in the meanwhile before the owners or their 
agent. It might help the operation of punishments, if a due ob- 
servation of discipline were noticed by a reward given specifically 
and solely with that object. The harsh conduct of master-mariners 
is often defended on the score that they are responsible for so 
much, and that they have so many rude agents under their com- 
mand ; but there can be no doubt that if the government of ships of 
all classes were reduced to a more systematic discipline, far greater 
results might be attained with far less harshness. In all cases 
when important operations have to be attained by the action of 
many hands, discipline is essential: at sea or on land, in railway 
or in ship, it is the source of permanent safety. 


Crtters ta the vitor. 
THE OBJECTS OF CONVOCATION, 
Llandrindod, \6th August 1852. 

Str—I am tempted to endeavour to answer D.’s straightforward and sen- 
sible questions upon Convocation with the same categorical brevity which he 
has displayed in asking them. 

I seek the revival of Convocation, because I believe it to be an essential 
preliminary to the formation of an assembly in which the communicating 
laity as well as the clergy shall be fairly represented. I desire the formation 
of such an assembly, subject to the condition that none of its acts shall pos- 
sess legal force until they have been ratified by Parliament, because I think 
that there are many practical anomalies at present existing which are fatally 
obstructive to the usefulness of the Church of England, and I am firmly con- 
vineed that such anomalies will never be satisfactorily remedied until the 
opinions of the laity and clergy are provided with some authorized organ of 
expression. As examples of such anomalies, I would instance the utter inefli- 
ciency of our cathedral system; the enormous inequality in the value of 
livings, and the consequent evil of the frequent removals and most unchris- 
tian “ promotions” of the clergy; the unsatisfactory position of curates ; 
the inconveniences of the present arrangement of our church services, which 
every one bewails and nobody can cure; and the absence of any such check 
upon the morality of communicating members of the Church as the Kirk 
— I do not desire the “ extrusion”? of anybody, but I lament the 

esertion of many good men, both High Church and Low Church, which has 
been solely caused by the present anomalies in the Church. I recommend 
D. to read the Archbishop of Dublin’s speeches and charges on this subject, 
48 well as the recent charge of the Bishop of Norwich. 

2. I do certainly believe, that, apart from *‘the necessary political work” 
which representative bodies do, as well as autocrats and Californian anarchs, 
Tepresentation is a positive good and a simple right. I believe that without 
representation no political or religious body can exist long without anarchy 
and corruption, believe that without that authorized and legitimate ex- 
pression of opinion which representation provides, the State would be, and 
the Church is, given up to the violence of oratorical demagogues the op- 
Pression of overbearing and insolent rulers. I believe, moreover, that D.’s 

















doubt about the advantages of the English Parliament is very nearly akin to 
that contempt for constitutional government which under the united patron- 
age of Louis Blanc, the “ Prince President,” and the “ Northern Powers,” is 
at this moment producing such happy results in Europe. 

If D. be “the man I take him for,” this is not the first time he and I have 
fought in this fray of “ the representative system”’ ; and as (if I err not) he 
is a very old and revered friend, I hope it will not be the last. , 


I remain, Sir, yours very truly, A Wuis. 





GALVANIZED CONVOCATION, 
; : Clifton, \ith August 1852. 
_Sin—You inquire what objects Churchmen propose to attain by the resus- 
citation of Convocation. The object, I imagine, is to get a legitimate organ 
through which the Church may express its opinion on matters that concern 
itself. Parliament is no longer composed of Churchmen; the Church is 
more alive than heretofore to its position and its duties; and so it happens 
that they now feel the need of a mouthpiece, and of corporate action. Some 
of them may dread, as you do, the disentombment of forgotten controversies, 
the overhauling of creeds and liturgies amidst angry passions and mutua 
misunderstandings and world-wide differences of opinion and strongly-marked 
party divisions; but their practical perplexities are sufficiently numerous to 
urge them on. The assaults of enemies, the abuse of episcopal power, the 
excesses of Romanizing clergy, the ignorant zeal of Protestant laity, the 
“impedimenta” of obsolete forms, the frequent occurrence of monstrous 
scandals in the management and disposal of Church property,—these may be 
some of the impelling forces. é “ 

As to what Convocation would have to do : it would have to deliberate on 
all questions whatever that concern the Church, its doctrine or discipline, 
its internal arrangements, or its external relations. There could be no bounds 
set beyond which it should not go. 

Of course, one great duty and use of galvanized Convocation would be, 
that it should dissolve itself, to make way for a more effectual representation 
of the Church, in which the laity should have a voice. 

I am afraid this will not satisfy you, Sir; but I wMll ask one only question. 
Is not Convocation at any rate a more fitting arena for polemical discussion 
than the House of Commons ? 

l am, Sir, your obedient servant, F. T. C. 





THE OXFORD COMMISSION REPORT. 

Oaklands, Dursley, 15th August 1852. 

Str—I had hoped that my letter in your paper on the 7th instant might 
have been the last on the subject ; and I am certainly a little surprised that 
those who felt themselves aggrieved by anything I had said should (as far 
as your columns are concerned) have waited for my voluntary withdrawal of 
a statement which had been privately denied to me, instead of publicly 
proving me wrong in the first instance. 

The letter of “J. C.,” of “* University College,”’ contains neither facts nor 
arguments; but I cannot help remarking his expression that the “ faulti- 
ness’’ of the transaction, “‘as defined by myself in my first letter, is now 
acknowledged to have existed solely in my own imagination,” ‘ Acknow- 
ledged”’ means, I suppose, acknowledged by myself: now I have acknow- 
ledged nothing of the kind; I objected in the first instance to election 
without examination; I object to it still, as objectionable in itself, and in- 
consistent with anything like reforming principles. What prima facie 
evidence led me to regard as personal or party purposes, direct testimony has 
reduced to a grave error in judgment; but the objection to the proceeding 
in itself, irrespective of the motives which led to it, remains where it was, 

To the more important letter of your other correspondent I will say this 
much. ‘One of the Electors’”’ agrees with me, I understand him, in wish- 
ing to throw the Fellowships really open: if he, or any of those who voted 
for the gentleman referred to, proposed so to do, (that is, to announce the 
vacancy and examine the —a but found those who were finally the 
majority opposed to that course, all I have said falls to the ground. But 
Was it sor 

As for the “‘ intellectual merits’”’ of the respective candidates I can say 
nothing, because I know nothing; but I cannot admit that the result of an 
examination which happened four years before (that is your correspondent’s 
measure of “recently ’’) can be a sufficient test. To one, like myself, quite 
unacquainted with both candidates, the prima facie view is, that the sup- 
porters of each candidate might think equally highly of their respective 
favourites. 

To return to “J, C.”’: your readers would know best “what sort of 
blows mine are,” if, instead of crowing over me for voluntarily admitting 
myself to be wrong in one point, he had endeavoured to convict me of in- 
accuracy in those points where I still hold myself to be right. Besides 
matters of opinion, | have given references to passages in which I consider 
the Commissioners to have misrepresented myself and my College. If he 
can show that such is not the case, I will very willingly “apologize to the 
Commissioners for my mistake,’’ but not before. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


’ 


Epwarp A. Freeman. 





RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 14th August 1852. 

Sin—The public are largely indebted to you for the care with which you 
watch over the interests of all those wavelling by land or by water. As “ in 
a multitude of councillors there is wisdom,” will you permit me to make a 
few remarks on your article of today entitled “ Hints towards a new Pros- 
perity for British Railways.” 

You say, “ Railway ‘ accidents’ are crimes.” By this you infer, that the 
irregular circumstances on railways inducing loss of life and other analogous 
evils are not accidents in the true sense of the word—i. e. things not to be 
foreseen—but that they are things that could have been foreseen had compe- 
tent minds applied themselves to the object ; that is to say, rules and laws 
could be made 4 priori to guard against every contingency. I cannot go this 
length with you; for by this reasoning, all acts of Parliament ought to be 
perfect on their passing—ought to be made a priori by foresecing all possible 
circumstances. Yet what is the fact? almost all laws are afterthoughts, 
not forethoughts. Members of society steal from each other, and laws are 
made against theft; they kill or wound each other, and laws are made 
against killing and wounding; and so on, in all new circumstances that 
arise. Thus a railway, in its origin, was nota perfected invention; nor is it 
yet perfect. The system is an irregular series of contrivances—not fore- 
thoughts, but afterthoughts—growing up as circumstances call for them ; al- 
most every month producing some new contrivance to replace an insufficient 
one which is cast away. Out of these contrivances grow up a code of rules, 
supposed to be perfect till some new circumstance discovers their imper- 
fection, and an alteration ensues. , 

With all this, there is one clear distinction in favour of safety with steam- 
locomotion as compared with horse-traction—the absence of animal volition— 
runaway horses: but even in this case, the runaway horse may be sagacious 
enough to avoid a precipice or a brick wall, while the runaway engine would 
leap the precipice or dash through the wall. But it is clear that the run- 
away engine would only be a circumstance of carelessness or wilful mischief. 
In all circumstances but animal volition, and the fact that railway-wheels 
are self-guided, the sources of accident are nearly the same on the railway as 
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on the highway ; and there are accidents which no care can guard against, 
though there are many so-called accidents that are attributable to careless- 
mess. The axles both of railway-carriages and stage-coaches are subject to 
breakage by a certain amount of vibration in work, where they are not so 
bedded in timber as to take off the vibration. If the structure be such as to 
involve injury to the passengers in the breaking of the axles, they ought to 
be removed and replaced before the periodical breaking-time. To fail in this 
would be carelessness or wilfulness, because it is a known circumstance. It 
would ot be an accident. But an axle might break from a flaw not dis- 
coverable by examination, and that would be an accident. What is called 
testing is not always certain. A steam-boiler in the process of testing might 
be strained and rendered unsound, and yet pass muster after the very process 
that had rendered it dangerous. There is no absolute certainty in materials. 

Nor is it possible to make trains absolutely certain in their movement so 
as to avoid collision. It is supposed that considerable intervals between 
trains is a great element of safety. But in a line of much traffic, the trains 
are usually increased in size and weight to compensate for the smaller num- 
ber. They thus become less manageable in stopping and starting, and more 
damaging to the rails, increasing the sources of danger from collision; which 
may be thus summed up— 

i, A train in motion running into a train at rest ; 

2. One train overtaking another ; : 

3. The locomotive getting off the rails, and the carriages in. motion sud- 
denly impinging on each other by the force of momentum ; ; 

4. Bad management of the points, putting the locomotive on one line and 
the train on the other. 

The first case must be carelessness, or a bad management of the line, pre- 
venting the driver seeing, or a steep incline ns the breaks from 
acting. The cause of the breaks not acting is, that they are not constructed 
to act on the rails as the shoe on the highway, but merely act against the 
wheels, which easily slip over the surface. 

The second case may be carelessness on the part of the hinder driver; or 
the engine of the first train may be slipping its wheels from an overload, or 
from greasy rails, in wet weather, while the momentum of the hinder train 
is carrying it over. Or a leak may have sprung in the foremost boiler, put- 
ting out the fire: an accident not to be foreseen. The slipping of the wheels 
arises sometimes from the unctuous substances on the rails. Thus the very 
sand which is thrown on the rails to prevent slipping and produce adhe- 
sion, is converted into a kind of silica soap by the grinding process; and the 
remedy is worse than the disease. But the commonest kind of slipping is by 
the rail bending or peg J beneath the centre or os while the 
machine is supported by the leading and trailing wheels. It is a case of 
disproportion between the road and the engine. This is clearly not ac- 
cidental. 

The third case—getting off the rails while running—may arise from seve- 
ral special circumstances, but the primary one is the insufficiency of the 
road. It may occur from obstacles placed on the rails by carelessness or 
wilfulness, but the common cause is inefficiency at the joints. One of the 
wooden keys gets loose and falls out, so that the rail-end is displaced. But 
if the wooden key be only a piece of timber about six inches by three inches 
wide and two inches thick, it is manifest that the side-lurch of an engine 
weighing thirty tons is a crushing force quite sufficient to account for so 
small a surface yielding to the pressure and getting loose. If evidence be 
wanted that both rails, fastenings, and structure, are insufficient for the roll- 
ing loads, it may be found in the enormous sums per mile annually paid by 
the companies hor maintenance of way. Years ago, when the question of 
speed was discussed by a Committee of the House of Commons, Mr. Robert 
Stephenson gave emphatic warning, that if the companies would insist on 
using enormous engines, they would have to remake their lines. In con- 
structing a line of rail, the first consideration is to obtain a rail of such depth 
and width that it will neither deflect vertically nor laterally beneath the 
heaviest weight that may be rolled over it. If it deflects, it will crush into 
the timber or other material which supports it, and will all become loose ; 
and the timber or other sleepers will deflect into the ballast, and constant re- 
paration will be needed. If the rail does not deflect beneath the load, and if 
the iron is sufficiently good not to laminate or disintegrate, the way will be 
permanent, and if the other materials are good, may last twenty to thirty 
years without repairs. The proportion that should obtain between the loco- 
motive ard the way it runs on is a question still to be settled; but it is quite 
clear that a good margin should be allowed in favour of the road. 

The fourth case—bad management of the points—may be best provided for 
by making the mechanism of the points se/f-acting, and in addition setting 
a man to watch them and see that they are always in order. To open and 
shut points neatly and cleverly, is occasionally a feat of some dexterity, and 
especially when the locomotive is required to go in one direction and the 
carriages in another. A man may put the machine in order calmly and at 
leisure, as a man may construct a gun, but it does not follow that he can al- 
ways use it calmly. A careful man in charge of a self-acting machine is 
about the best security we can obtain for certainty. 

The conclusion I arrive at is, that although no precautions can make se- 
curity absolute, there is much yet to be done on railways to increase — 
With regard to the speed of express-trains, the absolute speed is rarely 
greater than that of ordinary trains, which travel faster between stations to 
make up for loss in stopping and starting at and from stations. Speed is a 
desirable element in itself; for—without going into the question of “ fast 
men ”’—it may be held as a convertible term for extension of life. Travel- 
ling, in many cases, is not an enjoyment, but merely a waste of time. If 
all stopping-places for stopping trains be off the main line, out of the way, 
and if the express-trains g light in hand, they would not damage the line 
or be subject to accident, and there seems no reason why their speed should 
be limited. One clement of safety is the easy traction of the train, and one 
source of difficult traction is the length of the train, and especially in round- 
ing curves. The number of the passengers should be proportioned to the 
engine-power—that is to say, the most powerful engine the rails can sustain 
without damage. They will require a certain amount of floor area in pro- 
portion to the fares they pay—first, second, and third class; and the 
form of that floor area should resemble that of a ship in its length and 
breadth ; the age y) the breadth the less will be the length and resistance. 
Were it possible to construct the whole train as a single carriage, it would 
be a great advantage in steadiness and safety; as it is an ascertained fact, 
that in cases of collision the largest carriages afford the greatest safety to 
passengers. 

The world—the civilized world—is growing larger every day. Without 
quoting the vulgar adage, ‘‘'Time is money,” we may take it for granted 

at time is life. We cannot save it from sleep, but we may save it from 
transit, by shortening transit’s duration. We cannot travel far without re- 
freshment, nor can we with safety to health leap out of a carriage and throw 
food down our throats like ballast. We therefore must have refreshment on 

it journies ix the carriage. An approximation to the sea-steamer will 
be required in the land-steamer. The carriages will yet be constructed so 
that people may stand up or sit down at pleasure, and take refreshment with- 
out time, during a whole day’s journey. At no distant period Liver- 
will be within four hours’ and lasgow within eight hours’ distance from 


Lam, Sir, yours faithfully, W. Brinces Apams, 








BOOKS. 


SUTHERLAND’S JOURNAL OF PENNY’S VOYAGE IN 
SEARCH OF FRANKLIN." 

Or the four expeditions that started in 1850 in search of Sir John 
Franklin—the American, the vessel under the command of the yete. 
ran Sir James Ross, the squadron of steamers and sailing-vesse]s 
and Mr. Penny’s—the last undoubtedly was the most satisfactory 
in its results, especially when its paucity of means compared with 
those of the larger Government expedition is considered. This 
was chiefly owing to the long experience of Mr. Penny in command 
of a whaler, and to his faith. That habitual faculty which in prac. 
tical matters supersedes reason and almost seems instinct, en. 
abled him to see and seize opportunities of action among the ice 
which many men would have lost, and to jump to just conclusions 
as to the course to be pursued, when even he could give no rea- 
son for his decision, except his experience. It was this faculty 
which sometimes enabled him in ice-fields to beat Captain Austin’s 
vessels in spite of steam, and to penetrate as far as they did, 
His exploration of Wellington Channel, his discovery and partial 
examination of the gulf beyond, were mainly owing to a belief, which 
it seems he could not convey to others, that Franklin had taken 
that course. This trusting faith of the hardy seaman forms a 
strong contrast to the more critical conclusion of Captain Austin, 
That officer appears to have formed an early opinion either that 
Franklin’s ships could not be reached at all, or not from the di- 
rection of Baflin’s Bay and Lancaster Sound ; but that whether 
they could or could not, it was quite impracticable for any of the 
vessels then in Barrow’s Strait to render them assistance. This 
opinion was probably the correct one; Penny himself seems to haye 
entertained it in spite of his wishes. When he first came upon 
the water beyond Wellington Channel, at a place called from that 
circumstance Point Surprise, he gave spontaneous utterance to his 
thoughts. “The moment I passed over Point Surprise, the ex- 
emer that escaped me was, ‘ No one will ever reach Sir John 

‘ranklin ; here we are, and no traces are to be found’: so we re- 
turned to the sledges very much disappointed.” And a similar 
feeling arose after he had brought his boat to the water, and was 
finally compelled to return, from failure of provisions. 

“T erected a cairn, and took another view of the expanse of water that was 
before my eyes—Oh, to have been here only with my two little vessels! what 
could we not have done in the way of search! But I greatly fear, if we had, 
the missing ships are beyond our reach. That there is a large Arctic sea be- 
yond this channel, in which the ice is constantly in motion, there can be no 
doubt : for where could all the ice have gone to? where does the compara- 
tively fresh drift-wood come from? It must be from America or Siberia, and 
that through a body of drifting ice. Had Sir John Franklin left documents, 
surely he would have done so upon this headland, or Dundas Island. We 
found none; Mr. Stewart was in the same state; we were all in the same 
predicament as when winter-quarters were discovered by us in August 1850. 
At midnight we turned into our sleeping-bags.”’ 

Still, although Captain Austin may have been right in his 
determination to return, the critical or sceptical faculty is not the 
faculty for action. More, perhaps, he might not have done by 
persevering in the direction of Melville Island than his boats had 
already accomplished; but it is to be regretted that he did not, 
when the water was clearing in Barrow’s Straits, attempt to send 
his steamers in a Westerly direction. It is in taking immediate 
advantage of temporary openings and calm weather that steam 
would seem to be of use in Arctic navigation. It is evident that it 
is of little permanent avail, since those ships which had no assist- 
ance from steam got as far as those which were assisted. 

The voyage out through Davis’s Strait and the Eastern side of Baf- 
fin’s Bay—the attempt to penetrate Jones’s Sound, and the passage 
through Lancaster Sound to Assistance Harbour near the entrance 
to Wellington Channel—are interesting from Dr. Sutherland’s ob- 
servations upon nature, and his description of the incidents of the 
voyage, though these resemble other Northern voyages. The nar- 
rative of the writer’s winter sojourn and the return owe their at- 
traction to the same causes. The great feature of the voyage, 
and that which most fully displays the indomitable endurance 
and cheerful courage of the British sailor, is the exploration of 
Wellington Channel, and the water beyond it, now named the 
Queen’s Channel. The first was thoroughly explored, and the 
shores of the Queen’s Channel surveyed for some distance, by 
sledge-parties working over the ice; while Penny, as soon 
as he discovered open water, returned to the ships for a whale- 
boat to traverse the tempting sea. This gallant effort was 
to a great extent baffled by the weather. For a month the 
wind was almost constantly adverse, blowing the loose ice that was 
floating in Queen’s Channel, and the supposed sea beyond it, into 
the straits formed by several islands that separate Wellington from 
Queen’s Channel, and blocking them up. Here the party remained 
examining the land when the water was entirely closed, or the 
sea too dangerous to venture upon, but launching their boat when- 
ever a chance of getting on occurred. In all these explorations, 
there is a continual exhibition of what men can be trained to 
undergo, and undergo cheerfully : hard labour in dragging sledges 
over surfaces that the landsman would find it difficult to move 
upon ; oe in wading through slush and water, sleeping 
upon snow, and faring coarsely ; suffering from cold, wet, frost- 
bites, and snow blindness. Yet, except when a weaker constitution 

* Journal of a Voyage in Baffin’s Bay and Barrow Straits, in the years 1850-1851, 
go by H. M. Ships ‘* Lady Franklin ” and “ Sophia,” under the command of 

ir. William Penny, in search of the Missing Crews of H. M. Ships Erebus and 
Terror ; with a Narrative of Sledge Excursions on the Ice of Wellington Channel ; 
and Observations on the Physical Features of the Countries and Frozen Seas visited. 


By Peter ©. Sutherland, M.D., M.R.C.S.E., Surgeon to the Expedition, In two 
volumes. Published by Longman and Co, 
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occasionally gave way, all was borne cheerily, and privation or 
i ~s x a joke of. ; 

Of the different narratives of this search, that of Mr. Penny, in- 
serted in a distinct chapter, is the most interesting, from the hopes 
that are excited, and the mystery hanging over the unexplored 
waters. It has also a further feature, as bringing out the ardent, 
unaffected, ee ete character of the mariner. We have already 

noted his first thoughts touching his power of reaching Franklin, 
and similar displays are frequent in his journal. But it has matter 
of deeper interest, both as regards danger and the striking scenes 
of Arctic nature. It was their custom to empty their boat to sleep 
in, after hauling it into a place of safety ; which, however, was not 
always secure. 

“ Wednesday, July 2d.—The first few hours of morning we had a partial 
breeze from the Eastward, which brought the ice out of the channel. It 
came tearing along the land at a fearful rate, turning up inswense hummocks 
in its progress. felt very restless and could not sleep. The boat began to 
move alittle. I took it into -_ head that there was a bear outside. My 
hand was upon my pistol, and all ready for action: I put out my head be- 
neath the lower edge of the covering of the boat, and it was well I did so at 
the time, for immense hummocks were tumbling over and over, with the 

ressure Within a few yards of us. No one waited to put on his clothes, for 
each flew to the provisions, and conveyed them up to the face of the preci- 
pice, and then to the boat to attend toits safety. The ice on which it rested 
was broken into several pieces, and thrown very much from its level, by the 
pressure oneng the hummocks around it. In the middle of the channel it 
was truly fearful, and could be compared to nothing but an earthquake. 
Some pieces were rising to a height o twenty feet, and tumbled down with 
tremendous crashing and — We again turned in beneath our cover- 
ing; but little sleep was obtained, for every one was peeping from beneath 
the housing-cloth.’ 

The observations of Dr. Sutherland on glaciers, icebergs, their 
transport and dissolution, contain many valuable facts in relation 
to geology. A scene singular in itself, and showing how soil and 
its contents may readily be carried to ice and thence transported 
seaward, took place in Assistance Harbour, when the warmth of 
summer assisted by rain had accumulated water and partially 


melted the snow. 

“ July 6th.—The heavy rain of the preceding night caused an accumula- 
tion of water in some of the lakes around Assistance Bay, which the snow in 
the water-courses leading from them was unable to dam up any longer. 
There had been some water making its way to the sea from the lakes through 
the ravines which were full of snow, but it was not in great quantity, for 
the channel which it had established for itself was not sufficient to — it 
off in due proportion to the accumulation in the reservoirs above. Probably 
there might have been a temporary blocking up of the channel by snow, 
which would certainly account for the accumulation. At an early hour in 
the ing we were roused by the sound of an advancing stream. A small 
lake on the side of the harbour burst open the barrier of snow which 

its exit from its tranquil bed, and its contents dashed with impetuous 
to r, carrying masses of snow from the sides of the 
ravine through which it had to seek its way. A portion of the harbour was 
in but a wide crack in the ice permitted the water to pass through 
without spreading over the whole harbour. At the part where the water 
issued from the beach, the ice was covered with blocks of snow, five or six 
feet high. This ought to give an idea of the depth of water which would be 
to float such huge masses. However, all these blocks did not float 
down ; for their course was of a more destructive character both to them- 
selves and the bottom of the stream. Standing at the border of the roarin 
stream, which we knew would not continue above a few hours, we coal 
watch the descent of the large cubes of snow as they were hurried along,— 
now coming to a stand and damming up the water as it went foaming over 
them; now sliding along the bottom, as if they were reluctant to leave the 
place which had afforded them shelter for so tee a time; and now roll- 
Ing over and over, until they came to a dead stand by the water 
lowing as its surface became more extensive. We visited the lake, 
and found that it was almost dry. Its situation was one favourable 
to a violent débacle, such as we had just witnessed. In the evening 
asimilar occurrence took place on the opposite side of the harbour, but 
of much greater extent. A chain of small lakes beyond Prospect Hill 
burst open, and, rushing with great violence along the hitherto almost 
; water-course, tearing up masses of rock, and bearing down a burden of 
white mud set free among the rolling stones at the bottom, they spread 
their contents over the whole of the harbour ; for there was no crack in the 
ice which could transmit such a large body of water into the sea. The sounds 
of running streams had become so familiar to our ears that no notice was 
taken of this sudden discharge, until a person went on deck, and exclaimed, 
that the ice in the harbour had all disappeared, except the hummocks, which 
were still to be seen above the surface of the water. ‘Surely,’ he continued, 
‘the ice must have sunk.’ A moment’s reflection, however, convinced him 
that it was all a delusion. The white colour of the water thus spread over 
the ice in the harbour appeared in very striking constrast with the blue sea 
in the offing. On the following day it had all disappeared, and the ice 
be 0 which it had percolated was covered with a coating of the mud which 
it had brought down.’ 

The following is a sample of risks in returning from a yisit in 
the Arctic regions. 

“ Mr. Stewart, who accompanied Captain Ommanney and his party to 
Griffith’s Island, said that they narrowly escaped being drifted down Barrow 
Straits, after the boat was sent back by them, having reached the floe, over 
which they intended to travel to the ships. The weather was very thick, 
and as they thought that a short cut could be made across the ice, which I 
told them was only four miles in breadth to the ships, they disembarked and 
commenced their march. After they had been travelling three hours, I be- 
lieve, in what they thought was the direction of the ships—for they could not 
see above three hundred yards through the mist, they came to the North 
edge of the ice, and found a lane of water extending from East to West, 
about three to five hundred yards in breadth; so broad, indeed, that they 
could only catch a faint glimpse of the ice on the opposite side. They must 
have looked into one another's faces, when they were thus arrested in a thick 
mist on a drifting floc. However, ‘nil est desperandum mortalibus’: they 
looked first at one another, and then up and down for a fragment of ice of 
saifficient dimensions to ferry them across to the opposite side. In this too 
they were almost foiled, for the floe on which they stood presented a straight 
edge, with hardly a single loose fragment. At length, by dint of persever- 
ance, a detached piece was found that appeared suitable; and on this the 
whole party, I think of five persons, embarked, first stripping to a single 
covering, that they might be in readiness to save themselves by swimming, 
if the frail boat to which they intrusted their lives should yield them up to 
the deep blue water by which it was borne. They used their guns as paddles, 





and the utmost caution was observed lest a sudden motion should upset them : 
each took his place, and dared not move from it, although his feet, protected 
only by stockings, were excruciatingly cold. It would difficult to know 
whether they were shivering from cold or fear. Stewart told me that one of 
the yo | said, on reaching and landing on the opposite ice, ‘ Thank God! 
that makes one think of his wife and weak family.’ They arrived at the 
squadron in a short time ; and so terminated safely, like the others, one 
of the visits to Assistance Harbour.” 

_“ Water, water everywhere, and not a drop to drink!” is a more 
literal truth in the Arctic regions than in the seene of the Ancient 
Mariner. Melt the snow, and you are refreshed; eat it, and lo 
the consequences! 

“The use of snow when persons are thirsty does not by any means allay 
their insatiable desire for water; on the contrary, it appears to be increased 
in proportion to the quantity used, and the frequency with which it is put 
into the mouth. For example, a person walking ‘along feels intensel 
thirsty, and he looks to his feet with coveting eyes; but his good sense an 
firm resolutions are not to be overcome so easily, and he withdraws the o 
hand that was to grasp the delicious morsel and convey it into his parching - 
mouth: he has several miles of a journey to accomplish, and his thirst is 
every moment increasing; he is perspiring profusely, and feels quite hot 
and oppressed : at length his g resolutions stagger, and he partakes of 
the smallest particle, which produces a most exhilarating effect; in less than 
ten minutes he tastes again and again, always increasing the quantity, and 
in half an hour he has a gum-stick of condensed snow, which he masticates 
with avidity, and replaces with assiduity the moment that it has melted 
away: but his thirst is not allayed in the slightest degree; he is as hot as 
ever, and still perspires; his mouth is in flames, and he is driven to the ne- 
cessity of quenching them with snow ; which adds fuel to the fire; the melt- 
ing snow ceases to please the palate, and it feels like red-hot coals, which, 
like a fire-eater, he shifts about with his tongue, and swallows without the 
addition of saliva: he is in despair, but habit has taken the place of his rea- 
soning faculties, and he moves on with languid steps, lamenting the severe 
fate which forces him to persist in a practice which in an unguarded moment 
he allowed to begin. ° ° ® 

“T believe the true cause of such intense thirst is the extreme dryness of 
the air when the temperature is low. In this state it abstracts a large 
amount of moisture from the human body. The soft and extensive surface 
which the lungs expose twenty-five times or oftener every minute to near- 
ly two hundred cubic inches of dry air, must yield a quantity of vapour 
which one can hardly spare with impunity. The human skin throughout its 
whole extent, even where it is brought to the hardness of horn, as well as 
the softest and most delicate parts, is continually exhaling vapour, and this 
exhalation creates in due proportion a demand for water. Let a person but 
examine the inside of his boots after a walk in the open air at a low tempe- 
rature, and the accumulation of condensed vapour which he finds there will 
convince him of the active state of the skin. I often found my stocki 
adhering to the soles of my Kilby’s boots after a walk of a few hours. The 
hoar frost and snow which they contained could not have been there by any 
other means except exhalation from the skin.” 

A school was one mode of perieg the winter. Dr. Sutherland’s 
remarks upon the scholars have a metaphysical interest, as well 
as that of a picture of man in strange circumstances. 

“The school was conducted four nights in the week, and three hours each 
night, in the half-decks, by the medical officers of both ships ; and, generally 
speaking, the men appeared to be very desirous to improve in the various 
branches of a common school education. Reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
were attended to, and occasionally geography was introduced. Some of them 
were really very ignorant; and those were the persons who were least desi- 
rous to learn anything that cost them an effort. It was heartless work for 
the man of thirty-five, who had been married for fifteen years, to sit for 
hours together poring over the simplest arithmetical calculations. There 
were about a dozen in the Sophia who gave fair promise that before win- 
ter was over they should be able to work a lunar distance, or navigate a 
ship to any part of the world. They all appeared to be interested in geo- 
graphy; and although we were very deficient in geographical books and 
maps, having only one very old map of the world, and a single copy of that 
excellent work ‘Johnston’s Physical Atlas,’ which did not belong to the 
ship, it was astonishing with what facility a very correct idea of the form of 
the earth, the distribution of land and water, the sources, directions, and 
terminations of the rivers, the mountain chains, with their heights, the ex- 
tent and boundaries of kingdo’ the distribution of heat and cold, of ani- 
mals, and of the varieties of the hanes race, was obtained by persons who 
could hardly sign their names, when practical illustrations of the various 
subjects were made. * ad e 

“Tt was found that much good was to be done by bringing geography be- 
fore them; for generally, after they were left by their teachers, discussions 
were ponte whether Cape Horn is an island, or the Chinese are all Ro- 
manists like the Mexicans, and whether the crocodiles of the Nile and the 
alligators of the Mississippi are the same species of animals; and it was 
often necessary to reply to their interrogations, and to settle disputes, upon 
which had been exhausted all the experience they could accumulate in the 
forecastle, where there were persons who had been in all parts of the 
world.” 

This is a striking natural picture—the dissolution of an iceberg 
in Baflin’s Bay. 

‘From four o'clock in the morning till ten, for six hours, our attention 
was continually attracted by the thundering noise and convulsive motions of 
an iceberg, which happened to be crumbling to pieces in the act of changing 
its position in the water. It was of immense size, not less than two hun- 
dred and fifty feet above the surface of the water, and half a mile in length 
and breadth. It could be compared to a cube, each of the sides of which 
would measure half a mile. The upper surface was perfectly horizontal, 
but presenting a rough pinnacled appearance, as if a number of rough ir- 
regularly pointed conical eminences, varying from twenty to thirty feet in 
height, had been closely planted side by side on it. The sides were per- 
fectly perpendicular, and almost quite straight; but they appeared to be a 
little fissured, as if the depressions between the pinnacles had been continued 
a little downwards, in the form of cracks or narrow crevices. * * * 

‘When an immense iceberg begins to tumble to pieces and change its 
sition in the water, the sight is really grand, perhaps one that can vie with 
an earthquake. Masses inconceivably great, four times the size of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral or Westminster Abbey, are submerged in the still blue water, to 
appear again at the surface, rolling and heaving gigantically in the — 
waves. Volumes of spray rise like clouds of white vapour into the air 
round, and shut out the Yeholder from a scene too sacred for eyes not im- 
mortal. The sound that is emitted is not second to terrific peals of thunder, 
or the discharge of whole parks of artillery. The sea, smooth and trang 
is aroused, and oscillations travel ten or twelve miles in every direction; : 
if ice should cover its surface in one entire sheet, it becomes broken up into 
detached pieces, in the same manner as if the swell of an extensive sea or 
ocean had reached it. And, before a romero state is assumed, probably 
two or three iarge icebergs occupy its place, the tops of some of which may 
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be at an elevation of upwards of two hundred feet, having in the course of ; country dealers and artisans, petty lawyers and publicans, may push on and 


the revolution turned up the blue mud from the bottom at a depth of two to — wealth, to spend it in luxury; the 
e 


three hundred fathoms.’ 
So many accounts of Arctic Expeditions have been publish 


| 


Rajpoot looks on unmoved. M 
may desire, but not for the material ieuulien which it can command, aA 


ed | has few wants, fewer aspirations: a mess of unleavened bread and vege- 


tables, a few curds and sweetmeats, are enough for his food; a dress of 


within the last thirty years, that even their strange and —_— quiltes cotton for winter, of white cloth for summer, with a turban for holy. 


scenes have lost something of their novelty. Interest as we 


ays, these supply his wardrobe. He seldom seeks for any stimulants more 


as variety, however, are given to Dr. Sutherland’s narrative by | powerful than tobacco, or any greater luxury than his hookah. On the 


the pursuits of the author. The profession of medicine and a 
taste for natural history not only directed his attention to the 
hygienic circumstances of the voyage and the wintering, as well as 
to the many rare facts in natural history that such a voyage would 
produce, but they have coloured the work by constant pictures of 
external nature. This feature continually varies the monotony of 
a sea-voyage by exhibiting some of the wonders of the deep, and 
gives animation to the barrenness of the Arctic regions by calling 


attention to the vegetable, insect, and animal life, with which the 


most rigorous regions are teeming at times. 


RAIKES’S NOTES ON THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES 
OF INDIA.* 
“Ty every other country,” says Mr. Raikes, “ English statesmen 
debate, deliberate, argue, or protest; in India alone they seem still 
privileged to act.” As applied to the Supreme Government, this 
claim is perhaps rather exaggerated. e do not know that the 
Government of India does very much more than legislate; and in 
that we at home can defy the world. The up-country magistrate 
in India, no doubt, has the power of action somewhat after the 
mode of the patriarch and the cadi. He does not indeed exercise 
his powers so absolutely, for he has several masters over him. His 
actions of direct commission, too, are bounded by regulation as 
well as law; but he can do some good, as we all can by doing our 
duty earnestly ; he can do much good by exercising his influence ; 
but perhaps his greatest potency is in preventing the evil that may 
be worked by the ignorance of his English and the corruption of 
his Indian subordinates. If he properly fills his office, he is thrown 
among the people like a patriarch of old, a baron of the middle 
ages, or the chieftain of a clan, with the advantage which those 
oe sam wanted, of not being mixed up with the feuds or biased 
y the prejudices of the people he has to rule. If he is a man of 
an inquiring and philosophical turn, he has often a very curious 
field of historical investigation opened to him. He can study the 
institutions of the “Caucasian race” in their rough and early de- 
velopment; our municipal and county system, in the village and 
territorial systems; our jury, and even our parliaments, in the 
unchayet or village councils of many parts of India. Or, which 
is quite as likely’ he may learn that similar circumstances pro- 
duce similar results all the world over. He may further learn to 
modify his book studies, and have his faith shaken even in exact 
science; for many things are rightly done in India that are wrong 
in political economy or in “ the perfection of reason.” 
bt this class of officials is Mr. Charles Raikes; and, to judge 
from his book, an active and observing one. At all events, he ex- 
hibits observation in these Notes, containing the results of his ex- 
periences; and activity in some of the stories, in which he figures 


under the ready disguise of a friend. The laws and usages of | 


North-western India, exemplified by living cases, is the main 
subject of his book. The particular branches which occupy his pen 
are—infanticide among the Rajpoots; the history and working of 
the land-revenue system in Bengal and the North-western pro- 
vinces, with its ruinous effects in the former, and sketches of its 
operation among the Rajpoots. There are likewise some notes upon 
our  bepee system, and the duties of a magistrate and collector. 

The actual crime of infanticide, the real law of the land-tenures, 
and the text, so to speak, of the other rules and regulations, form 
the themes of Mr. Raikes; but they are varied, embodied, and ani- 
mated in a very lifelike and interesting way. We have the causes 
célébres of the questions, introduced by sketches of the general 
manners of the people, with the story of the particular family 
whose case is owt to illustrate the law or custom. ‘These are in- 
terspersed with judicious remarks on our system of rule, the duties 
of our officials, the nature of their employment, and the spirit that 
should animate them. All this is done, too, in a lively and attrac- 
tive manner, and presents a vivid picture of Hindoo life and cha- 
racter, especially among the Rajpoots. 

The resemblance of Indian institutions to those of Europe has 
been already alluded to, and the probability that cireumstances as 
much as race have caused the likeness. The same remark may be 
applied to territorial property: accompanied by residence and a 
degree of power, it always ends in producing something like the 
squire. The ancient Sabine was a highly respectable man, stand- 
ing upon the ancient ways; looking with quiet scorn upon new- 
fangled notions, as anes they did not interfere with him; gra- 
cious, perhaps jocose, to his family and dependents, so long as they 
did not thwart him; and, like the Devil, “ good-tempered when 
he’s pleased.” The Spanish, German, and Italian landholders, 


though wanting the broad acres and consequent dignity of a true | 


country gentleman, have something of the same feeling, in a frank 
and — simplicity of manners, pretty stiff prejudices, and a 
similar sense of their own dignity, so far as a despotic government 
will allow that article to flourish. Even a French proprietor gets 
something of territorial manners and ideas—so far as a Frenchman 
can put off the Frenchman. Here is a “ fine old Rajpoot gentle- 
man. 

There is no progress about this race. Calcutta Baboos may ape Eng- 
lish vices, may read the ‘ Age of Reason,’ and sup off ham and champagne ; 

* Notes on the North-western Provinces of India. By Charles Raikes, Magistrate 
and Coliector of Mynpoorie. Published by Chapman and Hall. 











whole, though his conduct is regulated by no real moral principle, it is cor. 
rect and decent; and you cannot help liking the man, though you cannot 
quite respect him. He is a fast friend and a bitter enemy, a strange mixture 
of nature and sophistication. Land he dearly loves, because of the 
power which landed possessions confer, aud the pride which in all countries 
they feed; and, except his honour and his son, there is nothing perhaps so 
dear to him as his land. 

“When the Rajpoot stalks forth from his home to the village couneil, 
where, under the shade, the elders of his race are assembled, he is easy and 
goodnatured in his temper so long as he observes no attempt upon his rizhts, 
If, however, he suspect unfair treatment, he soon gets noisy and excited; 
opposition makes him violent; treachery, revengeful. In old times, right 
gave way to might, and clubs and swords were quickly brought to bear wu 
a disputed point. Now, after an inordinate amount of clamour, the dis. 
putants gird up their loins and set off to the collector’s cutcherry.” 

In the olden time, the larger Rajpoot landholder bore a stronger 
resemblance to the baron of Europe : he had his retainers, and his 
castle, and did business on the highway or in neighbouring dis- 
tricts. In remoter places this time-honoured custom still con- 
tinues, and cattle are “lifted” as opportunity serves. In more 
settled regions these customs may have fallen into disuse, but the 
old house with its rough and rustic plenty still remains, untouched 
by change or fashion. 

“The most prominent object in such scenes is the old village fort, which 
has for centuries sheltered some clan of Rajpoots, half-kings, half-robbers, 
Passing the underwood in which cattle are grazing, the lotus-covered pond, 
the groves and orchards which cluster around, you come to the strong-hold 
whose rising towers look over the surrounding plain. The approach is by a 
rough steep track, worn deep with the feet of men and cattle. The thick 
bamboo jungle which once surrounded the walls has been cut down, the moat 
has been nearly filled up with the rubbish of a century, the massive doors 
have fallen into decay ; but still there is a rough kind of stateliness, a sort of 
baronial dignity, hanging about the place. Pushing through a wicket, you 
come, under a heavy gateway, into the quadrangular enclosure within the 
walls. Here all tells of rural abundance, and of the dolce far niente of coun- 
try life. On one side are buffaloes and cows tethered, lazily chewing the eud, 
or eating their provender out of huge earthenware vessels let into the earth ; 
on another side is a range of stabling for horses, bullocks, or other cattle. 
Here a long open passage is filled with the palanquins and bullock-carriages 
of the family ; there stands a row of closed din stored with the produce 
of the farm, heaps of grain, oil-cake, or sugar in great reservoirs of unbaked 
clay, defying damp and vermin. At the further corner of this enclosure is 
a rough stair, leading up to the flat roofs of the stables and storehouses below. 
Here are the lounging-places, the beds of the male members of the family, 
and chambered galleries, leading away to the more private abodes of the 
women. Your Rajpoot is not very choice about his bedroom or bed, and is 
satisfied with any corner in which the wind blows upon him, where he can 
find a place to hang up his trusty sword and buckler close at hand. Fora 
seat, he has a great clumsy wooden platform, or a cart-wheel set oe legs. 
The most luxurious have nothing better than a carpet or rug, with great pil- 
lows of red cloth, stuffed with tow or cotton, of which the shape and size would 
make an English upholsterer stare. Furniture, besides what we have de- 
scribed, there is none; but in the recesses of the wall you may see, perchance, 
a bundle of dusty papers, a powder-horn, an ink-stand, and perhaps the pic- 
ture of some — or hero. Pigeons fly in and out of little boxes fasten 
against the walls; and perhaps a stray, melancholy-looking peacock, stalks, 
sentinel-like, along the galleries. The sacred peepul or banyan-tree has been 
taught to climb across the roof, throwing a pleasant shade around. Ina 
quiet corner, as you stoop to look into the deep cool well, the sudden dropping 
of a curtain, and the clank of a bangle, tell that the female apartments are 
not far off.”’ 

The world moves in cyeles—there and back again. Time was 
when the enterprising Northmen or the mail-clad barons, who as- 
sisted to conquer or found kingdoms, ee writing. Time 
rolled on till he who could not write was despised. Time is ap- 
proaching when something of the old contempt for “ clerks” may 
arise, and in India sooner than at home. Half a century ago, 
General Wellesley remarked upon the waste of time in the endless 
writing that went on in the offices ; and, according to Mr. Raikes, 
the Indian himself has got to the same opinion in fact, though as 
yet the opinion may not affect his speech, and does not influence 
his practice. 

** Action, however, and energy, are what we now lay most stress upon, 
because in days of peace and outward tranquillity these qualities are not 
always valued at their true price, and their absence is not so pal- 
pably mischievous as in more stirring times. There is more danger now 
of men becoming ploddirg, methodical, mere office functionaries, than 
of their stepping with too hasty a zeal beyond the limits of the law. 
There is truth, too, in Jacquemont’s sneer—India ts governed by sta- 
tionery, to a more than sufficient extent; and one of the commonest errors 
of our magistrates, which they imbibe from constant and early Indian 
associations, is to mistake writing for action, to fancy that dictation will 
supply the place of exertion. In no other country are so many written 
orders issued with so much confidénce, received with such respect, and 


| broken with such complacency. In fact, as for writing, we believe the 


infection of the ‘ cacoéthes scribendi’ must first have grown up in the East. 
It pervades everything, but is more rampant and more out of place in 4 
police-office than anywhere else. It was not the magistrates who originated 
this passion for scribbling; but they have never succeeded in repressing it 
nor, whilst the law requires that every discontented old woman’s story shall 
be taken down in writing, is it to be expected they ever will. The Khayeths 
worship their pen and ink on certain festivals, and there is a sort of ‘religio 
attaching to written forms and statements, which is not confined to official 
life, but pervades the whole social polity of the writing tribes. An Indian 
scribe, whose domestic expenditure may average sixpence a day, will keep 
an account-book with as many columns, headings, and totals, as would serve 
for the budget of a Chancellor of the Exchequer. To Tudor Mul and such 
worthies we owe, no doubt, a great deal for the method and order which they 
infused into public records; but we have also to thank these knights of the 
pen for the plaguiest long-figured statements, and the greatest number of 
such statements, which the world ever saw. : 
“If, then, the genius of the people lead them to mistake writing for action, 
we need not wonder if the servants of Government imbibe more or less the 
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dangerous error. That such is the genius of the people we need hard] 
=e a Tuke an instance from every-day life. A man succeeds to the 
man t of landed property, and deputes an agent to look after it. An 
English agent under such circumstances would get on his pony, and ride over 
every part of the estate. An Indian homme d’affaires squats in the most com- 
fortable place he can find, and prepares, at second-hand, an interminable de- 
tail ofevery field, &c. &c. The one would do and see much but write little ; 
the other sees nothing and does nothing but write volumes. Hence, in India 
we want an accountant for every village ; hence the need for every petty chief 
to entertain almost as many penmen as ploughmen. Our laws, as we have al- 
ready hinted, favour this Eastern weakness : if two neighbours quarrel about a 
drain or a dunghill, a rough word or a hasty blow, their mutual recrimina- 
tions must all be taken down in black and white, with the statements of all 
their witnesses, before the smallest legal sentence can be passed. This pro- 
cess is requisite, not only in cases appealable to the higher courts, but also 
the pettiest causes In which the order of the magistrate is final. Tons of 





per pass daily into the criminal record-rooms, filled with the most trivial 
occurrences, described with the greatest ible minuteness. 
“Such being the ‘idola specus’ which haunt the earliest steps of Indian 
officials, and such the tendency of the public mind, we need not wonder that 
he prowess, energy, and activity, displayed by men of rank, have | 
held a high, perhaps an undue place, in the estimation of the people. Men | 
accustomed to see all official labour pushed off upon deputies, and to consider 
wer synonymous With ease and luxury, are delighted with a district chief | 
who is as ready to spend the day in the saddle, if need be, asin the cutcherry.” 


a on that bright sheet of monotonous water, which it chafes my patience 
to look on ?’ 

‘A singular dark shadow, that moves at times, but never far from the 
spot on which I first marked it. I am puzzling myself to account for it. It 
cannot, from its position, be a reflection of the Frolic’s sails, yet the burning 
sky has not a single cloud.’ 

‘“**T think I know its cause. Here, Tom,’ to his coxswain who was passing, 
‘ explain what yonder dark shadow means to Master Wrenshaw.’ 

“An arch mischievous smile played on Philip’s lip as he spoke, The sea- 
man grinned. 

‘“** That, your honour? It’s what we call a sea lawyer lying under the 
water.’ 

* *A sea lawyer?’ 

“« * Ay, sir, and one more to be feared than e’er a brother he has on land : 
*tis a shark.’ 

“Oliver coloured angrily. He disliked excessively his cousin’s boyish 
trick of bantering him on his profession, and r ted his sanctioning, by a 
smile, the insolence of the sailor.” 

The Templar’s anger is soothed by the captain, though roughly ; 
and Tom tries to smooth matters. 

“ The coxswain’s quick eye marked the sullenness of the young lawyer’s 





| manner, and, with a goodnatured wish to set ‘all square and ship-shape’ as 


he mentally phrased it, he said, *‘ Well, I will aay, 1 think the sea lawyer is 
worse than the chaps on shore. I would rather see Mother Carey’s chickens 
any day than a shark following a ship. He never leaves the chase without 


| his prey; and I have been thinking this last hour who will fill yonder greedy 


MISS LAURA JEWRY'S TIDE OF LIFE. 
«Say what can Chloe want?—she wants a heart.” The Tide of | 
Life requires little more than the dramatic power of reviving the | 
st, to be a first-rate novel. Miss Jewry is acquainted with the 
a and opinions of the age in which she has laid her story, 
and embodies them without display and without exaggeration : 
although dragging a little at the outset, the story is well varied, | 
has sufficient movement, and contains some parts of considerable 
beauty : her dramatis persone are well conceived, consistent with 
the times and with themselves; neither are the incidents or the 
villanies pushed to the extreme which is common in romance. | 
But past times only appear in set forms of speech; and as a mat- | 
ter of course the inner modes of thought and opinion are those of 
the present day in masquerade. Hence the book does not rise be- 
yond a well-contrived and well-written story, instead of presenting 
a living picture of the past. 

The time of the tale is that of the Restoration and its antece- | 
dents. So far as regards the classes, customs, and opinions of the 
age, the novel is historical; but little use is made of the events of | 
history, and none of the persons. The story is somewhat complex | 
both in its outline and filling up; but the two main objects are to 
marry the heroine, Henrietta L’Estrange, to Algernon Carew, in | 
spite of a double betrothment, and to trace the fortunes and it may 
be the punishment of Henrietta’s waiting-maid, Grace, who after 
engaging herself to John Perry marries his brother Richard. This 
part of the novel appears to be founded on actual fact; too close an | 
adherence to which in the conclusion has given rise to a denoue- 
ment needlessly painful, in the execution of an innocent man. The 
story is well conceived. The open good-humour of the rustic 
Richard—the feminine weakness and remorse of Grace—the dogged 
and revengeful pertinacity of John, a compound of natural ill-tem- 

r, stern fanaticism, and monomania which never rests till he 
as brought himself and his innocent brother to the gallows by the 
confession of a murder which never was committed—only require 
more force and vitality, more of dramatic spirit, to become a power- 
ful tragedy of humble life. 

The distinguishing classes and features of the age are intro- 
duced into the fiction without the obvious determination to dis- 
lay them which is generally found in historical romances. 
here are Roundheads and Cavaliers—pious Church-of-Eng- 
land divines, with indications of fanatical preachers and free- 
thinking philosophers—the ruffians, half-thieves half-kidnap- 
pers, formed by the civil wars and the manners of the age—to- 
gether with the buccaneers. To bring these into fuller action than 
the two stories already mentioned would furnish scope for, there is 
a further plot, in which the fortunes of the two children of a Royal- 
ist gentleman sold to the Plantations are involved. This episode 
paints the distress to which civil warfare and reverse of fortune ex- | 

sed women of gentle blood and nurture, in the sweet character of 
Barbara Wrenshaw : it exhibits the son Philip seeking his father 
in the West Indies, and becoming by revengeful passion and the 
force of circumstances a corsair, though with some touch of noble- 
ness; while the passion of Oliver Wrenshaw for his cousin Barbara, | 
and his unsuccessful plotting for the restoration of the King, bring 
into play the abductions, prisons, sanctuaries, and other strong fea- 
tures of two centuries ago. The end of Oliver, the able intellectual 
villain of the piece, when, driven from shore by his debts and mis- 
fortunes, he makes a voyage to the Indies with his cousin Philip, 
will show how Miss Jewry gets rid of a person difficult to pro- 
vide for, and treats a scene in the Tropics. 

. “On that same 24th of December, the gallant little Frolic lay becalmed 
in the seas that surround the West Indian islands. Fresh and invariably 
favouring breezes had borne her thither with a speed past even that which 
Tom the coxswain vauntingly claimed for her, and her crew had no reason 
to murmur at this first hinderance of their voyage. Nevertheless, they were 
restless and discontented under the infliction of their spell-bound position, 
and watched with eager eyes for some sign of the speedy unchaining of the 
Winds. Philip paced the deck with a quick impatient step, glancing often 
from the sea to the sky. His cousin, the companion of his voyage, leaned | 
against the side of the vessel, absorbed in deep thought, his eyes fixed on 
the still waters. His fixed posture at length attracted Philip’s attention, 
and, approaching him, he laid his hand on Oliver's shoulder. | 
E ood cousin,’ he said, as the latter turned at the touch, ‘ you are read- | 
ing the sea as if it were a page full of love-lore. What can fix your gaze 


| 
* The Tide of Life; a Novel. By Miss Laura Jewry, Author of “‘ The Forest and | 
the Fortress,” “ The Ransom,” &c. Xe. 


In three volumes. Published by Newby. | 


maw ? 

** “What does he mean >’ asked Oliver of his cousin : ‘ the creature is sure- 
ly powerless unless one were rash enough to venture within his reach.’ 

* *Tom is speaking in accordance with the mariner’s belief that the shark 
follows a von te which there will speedily be a dead body; its instinct 
thus guiding it to its destined preys as that of the vulture and the crow lead 
them to the afar-off battle-field.’ ” 

The wind freshens, and the vessel gets way upon her. 

‘“‘ The scene presented to the landsman’s gaze was one that might well 
move him to wonder and awe. The large red moon was just on the verge of 


| the horizon, about to sink beneath the waters; the darkening sky was stud- 
| ded with stars growing every hour brighter as the greater light waned, and 


all around the vessel lay a sea of liquid light, through which the rapid little 
frigate cut her daring way, dashing from her bow on either side showers of 
fiery foam, that danced and sparkled and coruscated, as though her path 
were through another element, and she was passing scatheless amidst waves 
of fire. They stood upon the forecastle for some minutes, looking at this 
splendid night-piece, then turned and walked towards the stern: once or 
twice, on their way thither, Oliver's step appeared unsteady, and Philip 
laughingly remarked, ‘ That his cousin had not yet got his sea-legs’: it 
might have been, however, that the unusual potations he had quaffed had 
more to do with the uncertainty of his tread than the motion of the vessel. 
Near the helm they found Tom; and Philip left his cousin with the cox- 
swain for a moment, whilst he exchanged a bow words with the officer of the 
watch. 

‘“** Well, your honour, what do you think of the fiery seas of these parts?’ 


| asked the seaman. 


“** As worth a voyage to be looked on,’ replied Oliver. ‘ Doubtless, your 
friend the shark has been scared from his dark pursuit by this lightning of 
the waters?’ 

‘The coxswain shook his head. ‘ No, no! not he, your honour; he’s 
used to it, don’t ye see. There he is to leeward still.’ 

“ A feverish restless desire to see again the monster which had taken such 
strong hold of his imagination possessed Oliver; he peered over the vessel's 
side in search of him. 

**You are wrong; he is gone,’ he said, after that earnest gaze. 

‘ ¢] would take any wager I am right,’ replied the seaman : ‘ if your ho- 
nour will just step up on the bulwark and look further astern, you'll make 
him out.’ 

“In an hour of more sober judgment Oliver Wrenshaw would not have 
dared such an experiment as standing on the edge of the vessel’s bulwark 
whilst she was a dancing over the waters ; but his head was confused by 
wine, and his desire to ascertain the absence of the shark unreasonably in- 
tense in consequence. He followed the coxswain’s direction therefore, 
gained the narrow standing-place, supporting himself by a rope close at 
hand, and leaned over to look at the fiery wake behind them. There is 
little possibility of accounting for what followed. The breeze at the moment 
might have freshened, and a lurch of the vessel shaken his hold of the rope ; 
or a sudden giddiness might have caused the fatal accident; but as Philip 
turned, and was about to warn his cousin of the danger of such a position 
for a landsman, Oliver disappeared. There was a splash in the water—a 
loud and bitter ery, borne by the breeze far over the midnight sea; and as 
Philip, the coxswain, and the sailors of the watch, all rushed by a common 
impulse to the side, the waves of fire were thrown aside in a thousand 
sparkles, and a huge dark body appeared. One more ery—terrible! never 


| to be forgotten by those who heard it!—and the shuddering waters closed 


again. 2 5 

“It’s of no use, Captain Wrenshaw, none!’ exclaimed the coxswain, for- 
cibly detaining Philip as he was about to spring overboard after his cousin. 
*It is the shark, sir! All is over.’”’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Booxs. 


The Lands of the Messiah, Mahomet, and the Pope; as Visited in 1851, 
By John Aiton, D.D., Minister of Dolphinton. 

Notes upon Russia: being a Translation of the earliest Account of that 
Country, entitled Rerum Muscoviticarum Commentarii, by the Baron 
Sigismund Von Herberstein, Ambassador from the Court of Germany 
to the Grand Prince Vasiley Ivanovich in the years 1517 and 1526, 
Translated and Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by R. H. 
Major, of the British Museum. Volume II, (Hakluyt Society.) 

Leaves from my Journal during the Summer of 1851. By a Member of 
the late Parliament. With Illustrations. 

Inner Africa Laid Open, in an Attempt to trace the chief Lines of Com- 
munication across that Continent South of the Equator: with the 
routes to the Muropue and the Cazembe, Moenemoezi and Lake Ny- 
assa; the Journeys of the Reverend Dr. Krapf and the Reverend J. 
Rebmann on the Eastern Coast, &c. By William Desborough Cooley. 

Japan; an Account, Geographical and Historical, from the earliest 
yeriod at which the Islands composing this Empire were known to 
Devepeena, down to the present time; and the Expedition fitted out 
in the United States, &c. By Charles MacFarlane, Author of 
“ British India.” With numerous Illustrations, from Designs by Ar- 
thur Allom. 

The Tide of Life; a Novel. By Miss Laura Jewry, Author of “ The 
Forest and the Fortress.”” In three volumes. 
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Dod's Parliamentary Companion for 1852. New Parliament. 
Vacher’s Parli tary ip August 1852. 
Ollivier’s Parliamentary Register of Contested Elections, contrasting 
the Returns of 1847 et seq. with 1852, &c. 

[Of these Parliamentary Companions, more than ever indispensable to the 

politician and quidnunc, Mr. ’s second edition of his ** Twentieth Year ” 

(in a publishing — is by far the most valuable. The lists of names are 

of course common to all, with the readily accessible facts of the poll, or the 

obvious lists of new and old Members. To this matter Mr. adds a va- 
riety of information respecting the forms and business proceeding of the 

Houses. The most curious, and at the same time the most useful feature, is 

the biographical notes of the Peers and Commoners, with their posts, salaries, 

connexions, church patronage, and their opinions when they have expressed 
any. This last is the most significant and the most inimitable feature of 
the book ; because only long practice and experience would enable a man to 
pounce upon the precise words, which, amidst a mass of verbiage, render it 
ible to predict the probable conduct of doubtful or unknown men in change- 

ul times. This indicative information is all the more requisite on account of the 

number of new Members, or Members ‘as good as new.” In the present 

House of Commons, indeed, only twenty-one Members ‘“ have returned to 

public life after an interval of retirement”; but there are 180 who never were 

in Parliament before !] 

Hints to Travellers in Portugal in search of the Beautiful and the Grand. 
With an Itinerary of some of the most interesting parts of that re- 
markable country. 

[As Portugal is a country without roads, and pretty much without hostels, 

where the traveller often has to quarter himself upon a farmer or a priest, 

and sometimes to carry his own provisions even down to bread, it follows 
that it is not a very attractive region for those who like to “ take their ease 

in their inn.” Even the enterprising Mr. Murray does not venture a 

** Handbook for Lusitania,” but confines himself to a few general hints, 

and to an itinerary or brief sketch of some forty tours, which the adven- 

turous lover of the picturesque, with patience, pluck, time, and money, may 
make in that country; and if he has not all these qualifications, he had 
better stop at home or go elsewhere. The icular directions are briefly 
touched; indeed, brevity is the characteristic of the Portuguese part of the 
volume. If we reckon type instead of pages, as much is devoted to Mr. 

Murray’s book-list as to the land of port-wine.} 

Murray's Handbook for Belgium and the Rhine. With Travelling Map. 

Switzerland and Savoy. ithaMap. (Bogue’s Guides for Travellers.) 

[Publications often indicate the season, or what ought to be the season, as 

well as the almanack: the appearance of guidebooks tells the world that the 

good time for holydays andexcursions is come. Mr. Murray’s Belgium and 
the Rhine is an extract from his a ** Handbook for Travellers on the 
Continent,”’ with all the information adapted to that common tour, and pub- 
lished at a much less price, and, what is as important, occupying a much less 
. Mr. e’s second volume of “Guides for Travellers’”’ relates to 
witzerland and Savoy ; and resembles his Belgium and the Rhine in the 
clever selection of the matter, the clearness with which it is presented, and 
the compact form of the volume.] 
The Portable Folio Family Bible. The Holy Bible, with the Commen- 
taries of Scott and Henry, condensed by the Reverend John Eadie, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature to the United Presbyte- 
rian Church; and containing upwards of four thousand Notes Criti- 
cal and Explanatory, selected from the great Standard Authors of 
Europe and America, by the Reverend Walter M‘Gilvray, D.D., Min- 
ister of Free St. Mark’s Church, Glasgow. 
A ly folio; containing a well-printed text with copious references, 
rief critical or explanatory notes selected from various authors, and the 
commentaries of Scott and condensed. The bulk of the commenta- 
ries is Evangelical in doctrine, and Nonconformist in manner. The preface 
recites the s of the book, and seems to add another case to the curiosi- 
ties of law. The publisher, Mr. M‘Phun of Glasgow, bought the stereotype 
= of the Family Bible of “the Scottish Free Bible Press Com ot 

ut when he announced an edition with a practical commentary added, he 
found he was not to be allowed to print from the plates he had bought, and 

a Scotch court of law confirmed this view. The statement is ex-parte, but 

as it stands fact seems to be stranger than fiction.] 

The Laurel and the Palm. By Mrs. Challice, Author of “The Village 
School Féte.”’ 

[To impress the necessity of religion, and the impropriety of marriages 
inst the consent of ‘heads of houses,” is the object of Mrs. Challice’s 
le. This is not effected with any novelty of matter or didactics. An un- 

reasonable pertinacity in anger originating in disappointment causes unhap- 

piness in one case, which is overcome by a divine ; in another, disparity of 
circumstances is the obstacle, which is relieved by the usual resource of 
an uncle from India. But though the matter is not very new or the moral 
very well based, there is knowledge of life, variety of character, and in- 
cidental lessons of prudence, displayed in the conduct of the story. The 
t le is . and elegant, though the writing is sometimes too conspicuously 





Money and its Influence ; a Tale. Translated from the German by a Lady, 

for the benefit of a fund for rebuilding a London Hospital. 
A tale to show the ill effects of riches in hardening the heart. The weaver 
artin is poor, honest, and seemingly kindhearted : he becomes rich, and 
then turns avaricious, grasping, and cruel, practising upon his men the 
same oppressions as he smarted under from his master. An attempt upon 
his life by an exasperated workman, and a fire which destroys his property, 
restore him to his old state of genial feeling towards others. The moral is 
somewhat onesided. The incidents and persons, offering a picture of Ger- 
man life, or at least of Hoffmann’s ideas of it, impart a degree of freshness 

to the tale.] 

Sophocles, Explained by F. W. Schneidewin. Part IV. (Edipus at 
Colonus, with English Notes. Translated from the German by the 

Reverend Henry Browne, M.A. (Arnold’s School Classics.) 


An Elementary Introduction to Mineralogy, by the late William Phil- 
lips. New edition, with extensive alterations and additions, by H. J. 
Brooke, F.R.S., F.G.S., and W. H. Miller, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy in the University of Cambridge. 

A Treatise on Investments : being a popular Exposition of the Advan- 
tages and Disadvantages of each kind of Investment, and of its liability 
to depreciation and loss. By Robert Arthur Ward, Solicitor, Maiden- 
head, Berkshire. Second edition, greatly enlarged. 

a - Seria. bee 
eries of Tracts on British Topography, History, Dialects, &c. Nos. 
1, if, IV., and VII. — s y 

[A series of tracts relating to the local history, manners, dialects, &c. of the 
counties of Great Britain, to be printed from manuscripts, or rare and early 
tracts. With the exception of a light ballad on the installation of the Earl 
of Northumberland as a Knight of the Garter in 1635, the numbers sent to 
us have only a limited provincial or antiquarian attraction ; but some of the 
series, if a judgment may be formed from their titles, have a wider interest. | 





ILLustRATED Works AND Prints. 
A Series of Designs for Gothic Monuments, Churchyard Cross, Y 
= Slabs, and Head Crosses ; together with Remarks a 
odern Erections and their assumed connexion with Ecclesiastica} 
Buildings, &c. By John Gibbs, Architect and Sculptor. 
[A neat quarto, with a dozen lithographic prints, each containing from two 
to four specimens of Gothic monuments, crosses, and slabs, for imitation or 
copying, by church-architects and monument-designers. The selection is 
made rather in the High Church spirit, but is guided by good taste. A brief 
introduction indicates the principies on which the designer should rely, The 
book is covered with dark cloth, and the leaves are edged with red; so that, 
in spite of its excellently gilt lettering, it has much of a medieval look’ 
Many country designers of monuments would be safe in copying the examples 
in this book.} 

The Burial Service. 

[A largish print in aquatint, imitating a slightly-shaded washed drawing 
and representing a funeral group listening to the burial-service in a country 
churchyard. A fair use is made of the funeral costume as drapery for artistic 
effect. The whole is graceful, simple, and impressive. The designer mg 
be one of those lady artists who exhibit so much truthful feeling and artistic 
earnestness. } 

PAMPUHLETS. 

France and Austria in Central Italy. By Miles Thomas Lord Beau- 
mont. 

Speech of Viscount Jocelyn M.P. in the House of Commons, on the 
Case of the Ameers of Upper Scinde, June 23, 1852. 

The Claims of Truth and Unity, considered in a Charge to the Clergy 
of Dublin, Glandalagh, and Kildare, delivered July 1852. By Richard 
Whately, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

Sketch of the Life of Charles Fourier, Introductory to his Treatise on 
the Human Soul, now published by subscription. By Reverend John 
Reynell Morell. 

Practical Experience at the Diggings of the Gold-fields of Victoria, 
By William H. Hall, fourteen years resident in Australia. 

The Great Crisis. 

Plan of Economy for Government Farming, Manufactures, and Trade, 

The Betting-Book. By George Cruikshank. With Cuts. 





BIRTHS. 

On the 11th August, at Beechwood, Midlothian, the Lady of Sir David Dundas, 
Bart., of Beechwood, of a daughter. 

On the 12th, at Hazelwood Castle, Yorkshire, the Hon. Mrs. Vavasour, of a 
daughter. 

On the 13th, at Stubbing Court, Derbyshire, the Wife of T. H. Pedley, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

On the l4th, at Friar’s Hill, near Hastings, Sussex, the Wife of William Drew 
Lucas Shadwell, Esq., of Fairlight, of 1 son and heir. 

On the 15th, in Grosvenor Place, the Hon. Mrs. Bateson, of a daughter. 

On the 16th, at the Rectory, Lytchett-Matravers, the Wife of the Rev. W. Mor- 
timer Heath, of a daughter. 

On the 16th, in Portland Place, the Lady Susan Vernon Harcourt, of a son. 

On the 18th, at Southill, Beds, the Wife of Commander Hon. Mark Kerr, of a 
son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 11th August, at St. Edmund’s, Salisbury, the Rev. John William Marsh, 
Vicar of Bleasby, Notts, to Ellen, only daughter of the late Rev. George Radcliffe, 
D.D., Prebendary of Salisbury. 

On the 12th, at Baleaskie, N.B., Alexander Kinloch, yr Grenadier Guards, 
eldest son of Sir David Kinloch, Bart., of Gilmerton, N.B., to Lucy Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of Sir Ralph A. Anstruther, Bart., of Balcaskie. 

On the 12th, at All Souls’, Langham Place, Henry, second son of the Venerable 
Archdeacon Harper, to Laura Cecilia, third and youngest daughter of the late 
Charles Harris, Esq., of Bath, and formerly Member of Council, Madras. 

On the 12th, at Shawbury, Shropshire, Edward Holmes Baldock, Esq., M.P., of 
Hyde Park Place, to Elizabeth Mary, eldest daughter of Sir Andrew Vincent Corbet, 
Bart., of Acton Reynold, Salop. 

On the 12th, at Whimple, Devon, Montague, eldest son of Montague Baker Bere, 
Esq., of Morebath House, Devon, to Cecil Henrietta, second daughter of Captain 
Wentworth Buller, R.N., of Strete-Raleigh, in the same county. 

On the 12th, at Longhope, Gloucestershire, Kingsmill Manly Power, Esq., of the 
Hill Court, Ross, late Captain in the Sixteenth Lancers, second son of the late Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Manley Power, K.C.B., and K.T.S., to Anna Eliza Blanche, only 
daughter of John Probyn, Esq., of the Manor House, Longhope, and of Newland, 
Gloucestershire. 

On the 17th, at Brighton, Henry Elliott Bayly, Esq., of her Majesty's Fifty-fourth 
Regiment, second son of Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Henry Bayly, of Burley Villa, Lyme 
Regis, to ‘Thomasine Charlotte, eldest daughter of the late Thomas Oliver, Esq., Bath. 

On the 17th, at Thenford, Charles Henry Rouse Boughton, Esq., eldest son of Sir 
W. Rouse Boughton, Bart., to Mary Caroline, second daughter of J. M. Severne, 
Esq., of Thenford, Northamptonshire. 

On the 19th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Captain Lloyd, Grenadier Guards, 
of Aston Hall, Shropshire, to the Lady Frances Hay, third daughter of the Earl and 
Countess of Kinnoull. 

DEATHS, 

In April last, at Sydney, New South Wales, the Rev. Robert Knox Sconce, A.B., 
late Rector of St. Andrew’s, in that town, formerly of Brasenose College, Oxford; 
in his 34th year. 

On the 4th June, at Calcutta, of illness contracted on service in Burmah, Major 
Hugh Montgomery, of the Madras Artillery, third son of the late Sir Henry Conyng- 
ham Montgomery, Bart. 

On the 29th, at George Town, Demerara, Jeffrey Hart Bent, Chief Justice of 
British Guiana; in his 72d year. 

On the 4th August, at Leghorn, Mrs. Sheil, widow of Richard Lalor Sheil. 

On the 7th, at Whaplode-Drove, Lincolnshire, the Rev. Richard Low, B.D., Vicar 
of Misterton, and Perpetual Curate of Crewkerne, Somerset; in his 75th year. 

On the 11th, in Yorke Terrace, Cheltenham, Colonel William Croker, C.B., late 
Lieutenant-Colonel commanding the Seventeenth Regiment ; in his 64th year. 

On the 13th, at Rothly Temple, Leicestershire, the Vice-Chancellor Sir Jamet 
Parker; in his 49th year. 2 

On the 13th, at Upton, Essex, Sir John Henry Pelly, Bart., F.R.S.; in his 75th 
year. . 

“ On the 15th, at Ramridge, near Andover, Henry Gawler, Esq.; in his 87th year. 
On the 16th, at Ashley Rectory, Northampton, the Rev, Richard Farrer, man} 
years Rector of that parish; in his 76th year. 

On the 17th, at Vale Royal, Cheshire, the Lady Delamere. 

On the 18th, in Portman Square, the Duke of Hamilton; in his 85th year. 
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War-orricr, Aug. 17.—4th Regt. Drag. Guards—B. E. Wilkinson, Gent. to be 
Cornet, by purchase, vice Gunter, promoted. 7th Drag. Guards—W. F. Dowdes- 
well, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice O’Reilly, who retires; H. Nicholl, Gent. 
to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Costello, promoted; F. D. Maclean, Gent. to be 
Cornet, by purchase, vice Moore, promoted. 11th Light Drags.—C. R. Vansittart, 
Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase. Ist or Grenadier Regiment of Foot Guards—Capt. 
E. H. Cooper, from the 72d Foot, to be Lieut. and Capt. vice Evelyn, who exchanges. 
Coldstream Regt. of Foot Guards—The Hon. R. D. Hay to be Ensign and Lieut. 
by purchase, vice Hull, who retires. 3d Foot—T. J. Neville, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Morrison, promoted; M. A. Walker, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, 
vice R. S. Warburton, promoted. 4th Foot—A. J. Sykes, Gent. to be Ensiga, b 
purchase, vice Robinson, promoted. 5th Foot—Lieut. R. Le Marchant Gray, from half- 
pay Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. to be Lieut. vice Humphreys, whose appointment, 
on the 30th July, has been cancelled. 11th Foot—H. L’Estrange Herring, Gent. to 
be Ensign, by purchase, vice Finch, promoted, 12th Foot—Ensign B. S. Adams to 
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~ cut. by purchase, vice H. White, who retires. 4th Foot—R. H. Vivian, Gent. 
ve Lieut. | A by purchase, vice Wilson, promoted. 15th Foot—Lieut. C. Sayers to 
to be ——— ‘vice R. MacGregor, dec.; J. E. Mortimer, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
be Paym vice Christie, promoted. 16th Foot—G. C. S. Lombard, Gent. to be En- 
reg pee loes vice Retallack, promoted. 19th Foot—E. Levett, Gent. to be 
sigt, by P urchase, vice Arbuckle, promoted. 21st Foot—Hon. R. R. Best to be 
Eo oe 4 4 purchase, vice Jervis, promoted. 26th Foot—W. E. Lockhart, Gent. 
See. ensis m4 ~ purchase, vice Kerrick, promoted. 28th Foot—Lieut. W. Roberts 
to ot yd purchase, vice C. A. Thompson, who retires; Ensign G. 8S. Wilson to 
we 4 by purchase, vice Roberts. 3lst Foot—Liecut. H. B. H. Rocke to be Capt. 
as tom vice Cary, who retires; Ensign C. Prevost to be Lieut. by purchase, 
by Pro ke ” 324 Foot—P. C. Webb, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Joly, 
vice ‘od * 33d Foot—F. Du Pré Montagu, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
allie romoted : C. M. B. Siree, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Thistle- 
e te! promoted. 36th Foot—R. Lloyd, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
o—_— ‘promoted. 44th Foot—R. F. Eyre, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Helyar, Fase E. F. M‘Bayne, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Cooper, 
Bae, 8 50th Foot—W. M. Leeds, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice King, 
ea, 52d Foot—W. R. Moorsom, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Peel, 
soma | 55th Foot—Lieut. A. C. Cure to be Capt. by purchase, vice Montressor, 
vee retires; Ensign R. England to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Cure. 56th Foot— 
P. A. Robertson, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Beatty, who retires. 60th 
ae $teuart, Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. by purchase, vice W. Jones, who re- 


‘oot—J. H. A. 5 : ea : 
a he Foot—J. Sloman, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Pattoun, pro- 








snl 62d Foot—Lieut. E. Stanley to be Capt. by purchase, vice Hedley, who re- 
= " Ensign and Adjt. J. Saunderson to have the rank of Lieut.; Ensign W. N. 


U. Bacher to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Stanley; E. H. Hunter, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Cooch, promoted; G. Hay, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Gryils, promoted ; A. A.W ombw ell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Smith, 
who retires. 65th Foot—B. 8. Hoskins, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Ww il- 
son, appointed to the 86th Foot. 69th J oot—C. R. Dorington, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Gildea, promoted. 71st Foot—C. H.S. Scott to be Ensign, by 
urchase, vice Watson, promoted, 72d Foot—Licut. and Capt. J. Evelyn, from the 
Pet or Grenadier Regt. of Foot Guards, to be Capt. vice Cooper, who exchanges. 
75th Foot—Ensign R. W. A. Torckler, from the 46th Foot, to be Ensign, vice 
Mitchell, promoted. 85th Foot—Lieut. the Hon. W.s. Knox to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice T. E. Knox, promoted, by purchase, in the 3d West India Regt.; Ensign 
J. B. Young to be Lieut. by purchase, vice the Hon. W. 5. Knox. 87th Foot—Hon. 
D'Arcy G. Osborne to be Sec. Lieut. by purchase, vice Gee, promoted. ° 89th Foot— 
J. W. Gray, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Pery, promoted. 91st Poot—H. 
Wood, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Briggs, appointed to the 96th Foot. 

Ist West India Regt.—J. N. Beasley, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Cas- 
tray, whose retirement was announced in the Gazette of the 2 April. 2d West 
India Regt.—Lieut. C. J. Patterson to be Adjt. vice Birley, who resigns the Adju- 
tancy only; Ensign J. F. Becherto be Lieut. without purchase, vice Child, appointed 
to the Gold Coast Corps. 3d West India Regt.—Capt. T. E. Knox, from the 85th 
Foot, to be Major, by purchase, vice Shaw, who retires; Ensign G. A. Moorhead to 
be Adjt. vice Kerr, who resigns the Adjutancy only; G. G. Beazley, Gent. to be 
Ensign, by purchase, vice Hawtayne, promoted. 

Orrice or Onpnance, Aug. 14.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Sec. Capt. H. P. Good- 
enough to be Capt. vice Markland, retired upon full-pay; First Lieut. J. G. Boothby 
to be Sec. Capt. vice Goodenough; Sec. Lieut. J. D. G. Higgon to be First Lieut, 
vice Boothby. 

Apwrratty, Aug. 17.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. and Quartermaster 
J. Huskisson to be Capt. vice Capt. W. Gordon, to retired full-pay; Second Lieut. 
Il. F. Cooper to be First Lieut. vice Huskisson, promoted. 














COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, August 17. 

Partyersurrs Disso.vrp.—Evans and Co. Abergavenny, shoe-manufacturers— 
Evans and Long, Abergavenny, shoe-manufacturers— Browning and Iliffe, Deepfield 
Iron Works, Bilston, iron-masters—Laycock and Hutchinson, Leeds, cloth-fullers 
—Ratcliffe and Mills, Wisbeach, millers—W. and H. Round, Oxford, coal-mer- 
chants—W. and I. Birch, Halifax, machine-makers—Cheetham and Co. Glossop, 
brewers—Smith and Hanson, Huddersfield, fancy-woollen-manufacturers—De Yough 
and Auerhaan, Harrison’s Court, Gray's Inn Road, diamond-cutters—Andrew and 
Co. Stafford, mercers; as far as regards G. Wolley—Neve and Gayton, New Cross, 
dairymen— Wells and Co. Regent Street, cabinet-makers—Bushbys and Co, Liver- 
pool, brokers— Brown and Webb, Oxford Square, surgeons —Samuels and Co. Man- 
chester, commission-agents; as far as regards R. A. Jervis—Hewett and Cook, 
Tiverton, carriers—Smith and Co. Middleton, grocers—Cliffe and Son, Huddersfield, 
linen-drapers — Taylor and Barker, Manchester, millwrights— Hollingsworth and 
O'Toole, Nottingham, woollen-drapers—Llaswell and Bellew, Carlisle Street, Lam- 
beth, gas-fitters. 

Baykavrts.—Cuarces Jounsox, Northumberland Place, Commercial Road East, 
ironmonger, to surrender Aug. 25, Sept. 27: solicitor, Johnston, Chancery Lane ; 
official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Tuomas Tornam, Noble Street, 
cotton-manufacturer, Aug. 25, Sept. 27: solicitors, Hudson and Co. Bucklersbury; 
official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Wu11.111mM Rotrn, Billericay, brewer, 
Aug. 31, Oct. 5: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane; Woodard, Billericay ; official assig- 
nee, Groom, Abchurch Lane—WitiiamM Martin, Stamford, grocer, Aug. 27, Sept. 
17: solicitors, Hill and Matthews, St. Mary Axe; Bray and Bridges, Birmingham ; 
official assignee, Bittleston, Nottingham—Wit.1am Horney, Kirkdale, Lancashire, 
joiner, Aug. 26, Oct. 1: solicitor, Atkins, Liverpool; official assignee, Turner, Liver- 
pool — Jons How, Felling, Durham, builder, Sept. 3, 30: solicitors, Hartley, 
Southampton Street, Bloomsbury ; Brignal, South Shields; official assignee, Baker, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Divipexps.—Sept. 8, Barnjum, Pall Mall East, wine-merchant—Sept. 8, Morgan, 
Portman Market, victualler — Sept. 7, Chapman and Co. St. Mildred’s Court, 
bankers—Sept. 7, Boyce sen. Dover, hotelkeeper—Sept. 7, Trego, Coleman Street, 
builder—Sept. 7, Barnes, Thaxted, Essex, surgeon— Sept. 7, Buckle, Pall Mall, 
master-mariner—Sept. 7, Hall, Brighton, victualler—Sept. 7, Clark, Bear Gardens, 
Southwark, plumber—Sept. 8, Frankish, Hull, linen-draper. 

Certiricates.—7o be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting. Sept. 9, Knight, Fore Street, Cripplegate, cheesemonger—Sept. 9, Mount- 
castle, King William Street, City, hatter—Sept. 8, Cowdrey, Brighton, wine-mer- 
chant—Sept. 15, Standerwick and Co. Bristol, auctioneers—Sept. 13, Atkinson, 
Dalton-in-Furness, Lancashire, maltster—Sept. 14, Buck, Manchester, engraver— 
Sept. 14, Walthew, Manchester, drysalter. 

JECLARATIONS OF DivipENps.—Collins, Halifax, draper; first div. of 3s. 74d. any 
day on or after Oct. 4; Young, Leeds—Bew, Selby, grocer; second div. of 3d. any 
day on or after Oct. 4; Young, Leeds—Starkey, Hudderstield, woolstapler; second 
div. of 1d. any day on or after Oct. 4; Young, Leeds—Waite, Bramley, cloth-manu- 
facturer; first div. of 1s. 4jd. any day on or after Oct. 4; Young, Leeds--Ackroyd, 
Batley, carpenter ; first div. of 4d. any day on or after Oct. 4; Young, Leeds—Oyston, 
Wakefield, draper ; first div. of 5s. any day on or after Oct. 4; Young, Leeds— Firth, 
Leeds, draper; second div. of 1jd@. any day on or after Oct. 4; Young, Leeds— 
Wilkinson, Lindley, cloth-manufacturer ; first div. of 4s. 2d. any day on or after Oct. 
4; Young, Leeds— Longley and Sons, Almondbury, cloth-manufacturers; first div. 
of 3d. any day on or after Oct. 4; Young, Leeds. 

Scorcn SrquesrraTions.—Milne, Dumbarton, saddler, Aug. 21, Sept. 11—Thomp- 
son, Dundee, grocer, Aug. 24, Sept. 14—Steel, Edinburgh, drysalter, Aug. 23, Sept. 
14—Smith, Glasgow, broker, Aug. 20, Sept. 10. 




















Friday, August 20. 

_Panryersutrs Dissotvep.— Batty and Feast, Leadenhall Street, warehousemen— 
T. and M. Stainton, South Shields, brass-founders—Satterthwaitt and Wright, Cli- 
theroe, joiners—Wykes and Son, Leicester, commission-agents—J. and G. Rams- 
bottom, Goodshaw Fold, Lancashire, cotton-spinners—M.and W. Sanderson, Thatto 
Heath, Lancashire, butchers—Beaumont and Shaw, Mexbsrough, York, coal-miners 
—Weaver, Brothers, Manchester, tailors—Pitcher and Newman, Pantheon Bazaar, 
dress-makers—Clarke and Co. Fulham, seedsmen—H. and J. Pickup, Dean, in Ros- 
sendale, Lancashire, cotton-spinners—Jordan and Co. Liverpool, sail-makers—J, 
and J. Goodchild, Harrow-on-the-Hill, farmers—Wright and Co. Hull, merchants ; 
as far as regards A. W. Young—Stubbs and Son, Manchester, merchants—Hughes 
and Hirst, Lingards, Huddersfield, dyers--L. V. and J. C. Hodson, Edge Hill, Li- 
Yerpool, chemists— Chadwick and Sons, Rochdale, manufacturers; as far as regards 
w. Chadwick—Shaw and Gault, Manchester, woollen-drapers— Martin and Co. Li- 
verpool, shipping-agents, the Clyde Steam Navigation Company, the British and 
North American Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, and the Stevenston Coal Com- 
pany; as far as regards T. Martin. 

ANKRUPTS.— WILLIAM MARSHALL, Hay’s Wharf, Tooley Street, provision-agent, 
to surr: nder — 28, Oct. 1: solicitors, Ashurst and Son, Old Jewry; official assig- 
tee, Whitmore, Basinghall Strcet-—Grorce Mortoy, Crown Wharf, Scotland Yard, 
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coal-merchant, Aug. 27, Oct. 1: solicitors, Selby and Macheson, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury— Tuomas Secret, Barnet, brewer, 
Sept. 3, Oct 1: solicitor, Green, South Molton Street; official assignee, Cannan, 
Aldermanbury—Tnomas FRANKLIN NicHo.t, Poole, auctioneer, Sept. 2, Oct. 1: so- 
licitor, Barber, King Street, Cheapside; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall 
Street—Jouwn Bett, Ludgate Hill, tailor, Sept. 1, Oct. 5: solicitor, Cobb, Gray’s Inn 
Square ; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court—Tuomas Townsenp, Bath, 
hat-manufacturer, Sept. 3, Oct.4: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane; Abbott and 
Lucas, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol—Wituiam Jones Wit.u1ams, Wol- 
verhampton, hosier, Aug. 26, Sept. 25: solicitor, Chambers, Sheffield ; official assig- 
nee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham—Witt1amM Mote, Birmingham, victualler, Sept. 7, 
21: solicitors, E. and H. Wright, Birmingham ; official assignee, Whitmore, Bir- 
mingham. 

Divipenxns.—Sept. 13, Thompson, Portpool Lane, brewer—Sept. 8, Frankish, 
Hull, linen-draper—Sept. 21, Richardson, Darlaston, tube-manufacturer. 

Certiricares.— 7b be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Sept. 13, Drew, Wittam’s Buildings, Old Street Road, carpenter—Sept. 14, 
Castelli, Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, merchant—Sept. 14, Braggiotti, Bury Court, St. 
Mary Axe, merchant—Sept. 15, Barnes, Bristol, auctioneer—Sept. 15, Standerwick, 
Bristol, auctioneer—Sept. 14, Harris, Liverpool, jeweller—Sept. 13, Timothy, Li- 
verpool, flour-dealer, 

Scorcu SrquestRaTion.—M ‘Nair, Glasgow, wright, Aug. 24, Sept. 14. 


~~ PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH F ws turd Monday. Taeay Wedne Tae. | He 




























3 per Cent Consols .cccrccesecccecevecess| 99) 2 | 99 a 99 
Ditto for Account . oe 99 99} 9” 9y 99 99 
3 per Cents Reduc loo 99} 100; 10 | 100 100, 
3) per Cents ... 103 103 10: 103g | 103 103, 
Long Annuities 6 os 6 65 6E | 6 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent...... eo| 226 225 | 226 226«| «(226 2254 
India Stock, 10) per Cent......... eo} 277 77 =| 276 o74 274 —_—_ 
Exchequer Bills, 1}d. per diem ..... i 72pm.| 7i | 71 | 7 | 68 
India Bonds 3 per Cent .....--s-seeeeess) STPM. | —— 88 87 — 90 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 




















































































Austrian, ...0.0.5+6. eeeeeS p. Ct — | Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct. 
Belgian. | 60 HME aoeseveneccoss 5 — — 
Ditto... ooh — — || Mississippi . tt — — 
Brazilian .. 5 = 102g || New York.. 5 — 
Buenos Ayres t— 72} t é6— —_ 
Chilian . 6— 16) |} 5=— 874 
Danish . 5 — |} 6 — | 102 
Ditto od 83 1] 5 — | —_— 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ..24 — 65) | st = | —— 
| dy eccccoccccese mene _ 94} | — rr - lest 
renca. eaten - —_ | eee eeeeeee - = 
Ditto... 4h 10éf. | Sardinian..... = | s. 
Indiana. i —_— panish ......eeccees wot =— 45, 
Illinois ........++ 6 — — || Ditto New Deferred.......3 — 22 
Louisiana (Sterling)......6 — —— Ditto (Passive) . sere 3 
Maryland (Sterling)...... 5 — | 97pexd. |) Venezuela ...........+0000+ 4a 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— | Banxs— 
Caledonian ....+.c00eeeeee evesers 41 Australasian...........+ ereeeee _ 
Edinburgh and Glasgow . | 66 | British North American. ° —_ 
Eastern Counties ...... 10} Colonial .......-0seeeeee . — 
Great Northern ......... 764 Commercial ef London .... +} _ 
Great South. and West. Irel 46) London and Westminster . 18} 
om Western |} Sexd London Joint Stock..... —_ 
dull and Selby .......... ee — National of Ireland .. _ 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .......| 79 «=| National Provincial... + a 
Lancaster and Carlisle ........... S6 | Provincial of Ireland. } 46) 
London, Brighton, & South Coast./103,ex d. | Union of Australia, 48 
London and Blackwall,.... ..... 8 | Union of London.., _ 
London and North-west | 122 Mines— 
Midland .....cseceeeeesees eee 75} Brazilian Imperial ...... eeeeere } —_ 
North British | 3 | Ditto (St. John del Rey +} _ 
Scottish Central......... 7 | Cobre Copper ....... eee +| 40) 
South-eastern and Dover a Nouveau Monde. ...-..00++0+e0s 1} 
South-WesterM «000s cececesesees 89} MiscELLaNcous— | 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick. . . 69 ustralian Agricultural | 20 
York and North Midland ........ 45 Canada ......... evevese 50 
Docks— General Steam .........cececeee | 2 
East and West India........ evese 168 Peninsular and Oriental Steam , | 6s 
London ,..... cece ° lov | Royal Mall Steam.. ° sO 
St. Katherine .. v4 | South Australian .. 224 
BULLION. Per oz. | METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes£10210 0.. 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, Welsh Bars..... 5 15 - 6080 
New Dollars .......ese+00 - © 4 109 | Lead, British P coe 37 29 020 1 OO 
Silver in Bars, Standard . -++ © & Cf |: ton, Swedish Z...16500,.,.1 60 








GRAIN, Mark Lane, Aug. 20. 
’ ‘’. 


® @ . & 
Maple..... 35to 37 | Oats, Feed... 17to 18 

White .... 30—32 
Boilers ... 32—35 
Beans, Ticks. 30— 32 
31—3 


. & 
Wheat,R.New 42to44 Rye ......+. 300033 
Fine ....... 44—46 | Barley ..... 23-25 
Old seseeee 42—43 | 
White . 44—46 
Fine ....++. 46—48 | 
Super. New. 48— 52 | 


Fine .. 186-19 
Poland ... 20—21 
Fine .. 21—22 
Potato.,.. 23-—24 
Pine .. 24-25 





WEEKLY AVERAGE, 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Por the Week ending Aug. li. 

















Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. i 

Wheat... 40s. 44. | Rye ....... 308, 2d./ Wheat .... 394. 7d. JFO.seee «+ 308,34, 

Marley.... 27 7 Beans ..... 0 Barley ..... 27.5 Beans 7 

Oats ...... 19 Ll Peas ... 4 Oats .. -19 6 Peas.. ‘ 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 

Town-made ......-+++. per sack 43s. to 46s. | Butter—Best Fresh, Ils. 0d. per doz. 

BeCORaS 2 rccccccsccecscccccocece — 43 Carlow, 3i. 17s, tu Si. 19s. per cwt. 

Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 37 — 40 Bacon, Irish ......+++..percwt. 60s. to 64 

Norfolk and Stockton .......... sO 37 Cheese, Cheshire .. 4 — 6 
American .....+++ per barrel 18 — 21 Derby Plain .... — 50 
Camadian ......00eceeeerees 1s — 21 — 80 





Hams, York ........++ 


‘ 
Bread, 6d. to 7}d. the 4b. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 3d. to 5s. Od, 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


















Newoats ann Leapenmace.* SmiTurie.o.* Heap or Carrit at 
s. a. da, .@ s. d, sd, 6, a, Suirurixriy. 
Beef .. 2 8to3 OtoS 4 wee 2 CtO3 Cto 3 lo} Monday, 
Mutton 3 0—3 4—310 32—3 8—4 2) . 4,335 
Veal .. 2 8—3 4—3 8 26—3 6—4 ©} Sheep .14,090...., 29,820 
Pork .. 2 8-3 4—3 8 3 0—3 6—3 10) Calves. 700 ..... 506 
Lamb... 3 8-4 4—4 8 oon 6 4— 5 O— SS 4/ Pigs... 310 15-6 sly 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. | WOOL. 
Kent Pockets......... «sees 1208, to 136s. | Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 12d. to 1344. 
Choice ditto .. 140 — 230 | Wether and Ewe...........-ee0 10 — 123 
Sussex ditto .. «» 112 — 126 /|Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 12 — 0 
Farnham ditto..... cerecee e+ 180 — 290 | Pine Combing.........++seeeeee8 LOR LG 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CumBERLAND. Smiruriecs. Wuirrcuartt. 
70s, to 87s. 
55 — 70 
o— 0 
a —105 
23 — 








GROCERIES. 
6 |Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb., 0s. 97. t 
” 0G, BME .nccccsessee 1 4 = 
6 Pekoe, flowery........ - L&E— 4 0 
0 * In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per ib, 
Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 60s. to 85s, Od. 
Good Ordinary ... 42 — 458, Oe 

Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 22s. 1§¢. 
West India Molasses..,.., 1 4. 64. to 33s, 6d, 


Linseed OF)... cceccccesceeeeees 9 
Linseed Oil-Cake ,....... per 1000 11 0 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 4d. 
Moulds (6d. per doz.discount) 5s. 2d. 
Coals, Hetton,. 6d 
TeeSsecseve 





: 15s. 64. 
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Brewin GHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


IN AID OF THE 
FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL. 
On the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th days of September next. 
PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. 
MADAME VIARDOT GARCTA. 
MADAME CASTELLAN. MADLLE, ANNA ZERR. 
MISS DOLBY. MADLLE. BERTRANDI. 
MISS M. WILLIAMS. And 
MADAME CLARA NOVELLO. 
oa. TAMBERLIK, HERR FORMES, 
. LOCKEY, MR. WEISS, 
Mi. T. WILLIAMS, and SIGNOR POLININIT, and 
MR. SIMS REEVES. SIGNOR BELLETTI. 
SOLO PERFORMERS. 
VIOLIN ........ -MR. SAINTON, 
Violinist to ‘her Majesty. 
VIOLONCELLO...........SIGNOR PIATTI. 
DO --»-SIGNOR BOTTESINI. 
HERR KUHE 
At the ORGAN, and “CHORUS ag MR. STIMPSON. 
*CONDU CTOR, MR. COSTA. 
OUTLID N. 4 OF PERFOR ma NCES. 
SDAY MORNING 
Oratorio, ELIJAH ....... +4 seeeeeeeeceeees MENDELSSOHN. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
Oratorio, CHRISTUS, a sicenemansanehahan: MENDELSSOHN. 









MOTETT .......000008 eeeceeseesereeeecess DR. WESLEY. 

Oratorio, CREATION ee ceccces ee ))JHaxpy. 
THURSDAY MORNING. 

Oratorio, MESSIAH ..........004+ sees ee HANDEL, 





FRIDAY MORNI 
Oratorio, SAMSON..... 





‘veces HANDEL. 





TUESDAY EVENING—GRAND CONCERT, 
comprising— 


. Spomr. 

.. Rossint. 

++ ++ Rosstyt. 

-+++. MENDELSSONN. 


Overture (Jessonda) 
Grand Finale (Mosé in Egitto 
Overture (Guillaume Tell) 
Walpurgis Night ... . 
Selections from Operas, ‘ &e. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING—GRAND CONCERT, 
comprising— 







seeeeeeee MOZART. 
Werner. 
++eeee ees MENDELSSOHN, 


Jupiter Symphony ... 
Overture (Der Freyschutz)..... 
Finale (Lorely) .. 
Selections from Les “Huguenots, &e. 
THURSDAY EVENING—GRAND CONCERT, 
eomprising— 
Great Choral Symphony .........+..++++.++. BEETHOVEN. 
Overture (Zampa) ...... + eeseeee ee TEROLD. 
Selections from Le Prophete, &c. 
Greek March and Chorus (Siege of Corinth). .Rossrst. 
FRIDAY EVENING—A FULL DRESS BALL. 


PRICES OF ADMISSION, 
Tickets for Secured Places fur the Morning Per- 
formances,each ....... 
Tickets for Unsecured PI 
Tickets for Secured Plac 
formances 
























Tickets for Un: 0 
For the Ball, Gentlemen's Tick 0 
For the Ball, Ladies’ Tickets . . 0 
Spectators’ ‘Tickets for the Great Gallery’ and 
Orchestra ... 040 







Tickets entitling the holders to admission to a the 
Performances, and to any part of the Hall, ex- 
cept the Orchestra, but without the privilege of a 
SRTCRED GF 0.00 cevececcccccosscescosccsce scooe § BO 
N.B.—The number of the last-named Tickets being limited, 
early application is desirable, as the Committee have deter- 
mined to issue them in the order in which they may be ap- 
plied for. Applications to be addressed to Mr. HENRY 
HOWELL, Secretary to the General Hospital, Birmingham. 
Parties requiring Programmes of the Performances may 
have them forwarded by post; or may obtain them on appli- 
cation to the Secretary, Mr. HENRY HOWELL, as above. 
ALL THE PERFORMANCES WILL TAKE PLACE IN 
THE TOWN HALL. 








DGINGS. 
ISITORS declecus of ENGAGING 
APARTMENTS during the approaching FESTIVAL 
are requested to make application by letter to Mr. HARRI- 
SON, Musicseller, 30, Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
J. F. LEDSAM, Chairman. 


\ R. J. 8. PROUT begs to announce that 
4 he has made arrangements for describing, from his own 
Personal Reminiscences, the new MOVING PANORAMA, 
“A VOYAGE TO AUSTRALIA AND A VISIT TO THE 
GOLD-FIELDS,” for a limited period ; in order to give the 
fullest information to those interested in the important ques- 
tion of Emigration to the yy ian Colonies. The Panorama 
is opened daily, at 3 and 8 ck, at 309, Regent Street, 
next the Polytechnic. Admission, ls. ; Reserved Seats, Qs.: 
Gallery, 6d. 
C** STAL PALACE, 1853. 
TO EXHIBITORS, 

Exhibitors desirous of obtaining space for the Exhibition 
of objects included in the Four Classes of Raw Materials, 
Manufactures, Machinery, and the Fine Arts, are informed 























that the Directors have reserved a limited amount of space | 


available for that purpose, and that they will be ready to 
allot the same on the Ist November 1852. 

Applications for space, specifying the amount required 
will be received by Mr. Betsuaw, at the Office, 3, Adelaide 


Place, London Bridge. 
By order GEORGE GROVE, Secretary. 
3, Adelaide Place, London es 10th August 1892. 
EXHI- 
BITION to be HELD in DU BL IN in 1853.—The GE- 
NERAL COMMITTEE beg to i:form intending Exhibitors 
that the DESIGN of Mr. JOHN BENSON has been ADOPT- 
ED for the Building, and that its construction has been com- 
menced. 
The WALL and COUNTER SPACE will amount to about 
235,000 superficial feet, with power to increase it if required. 
Tuurspay, the 5th of May next, is fixed for the opening of 
the Exhibition. By order, C. P. RONEY, Secretary. 
_ Offices, 3, Upper Merrion Street, Dublin, Aug. 17, 1852. 


“GREAT DECORATIVE AND MU sic AL ATTR ACTION. 
AMBERT’S PRIZE PIANOFORTE. 
To be DISPOSED of by TICKET, 220 Subscribers at 
One Guinea each, the splendid CARVED and GILT COT- 
TAGE PIANOPORTE ae by Messrs. Lamprrrand Co. 
IN THE CRYSTAL PALAC 

This Piano—so universally a at the time as a unique 
and highly-wrought specimen of art, and which after a 
lengthened examination by the Jury, among whom were Sir 
Ht. R. Bisuor, Sir G. Smant, &€c. gained the only Prize-Mepat 
awarded to a Cortace Pranororrse, among the large number 
exhibited—has since been regilt and more highly decorated ; 
and will, it is believed, be found the most beautiful instrument 
ever preduced. It is constructed on the “ Parent Rereatrer 
Action " principle, (of which Mr. Lamaert was the inventor, 
and has been pronounced, by competent authorities, to be one 
of the most successful instances of the application of that 
principle. 

Tickets, price One Guinea each; and any person taking 
Ten Tickets, or procuring Ten Subscribers, will be presented 
with an additional Ticket as a bonus. 

Tickets forwarded on the receipt of a Post-office order, made 
payable to Messrs. Lamprrr and Co. 17, Portman Street, 
Poi tman Square, at the Office, Old Cavendish Street. 

The Piano may be seen at the Makers’ Rooms, as above. 











| 








7NGLISH and CAMBRIAN ASSUR- 
4 ANCE SOCIETY, 9, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 
Low rates of Premium. 
Loans on personal security granted upon terms peculiar to 
this society, and highly beneficial to the borrower. 
Pro ls entertained for every description of life assurance. 
ILLIAM HENRY KINGSFORD, Resident Manager. 


ONDON AND PROVINCIAL LAW 
ASSURANCE SOCTETY, 32, New Bridge Street, Black- 
friars. GEORGE M. BUTT, Esq. M.P Q.C. Chairman. 
Bonus.—Policies effected (on the profits scale) prior to the 
3ist December 1853, will participate in four-fifths uf the 
profits to be declared’. at the close of the year 1855, and appro- 
priated by addition to the policy, reduction of premium, or 
payment in cash, as the assured may desire. 
JOHN KNOWLES, Actuary and Secretary. 


A THEN2ZUM INSTITUTE FOR 
t AUTHORS and MEN of SCIENCE, 30, Sackville Street, 
London. Registered pursuant to the 13th and Mth Vict. 
cap. 115. 








Vice- Presidents. 
The Most Hon. the Marquis of Bristol, &c. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice Knight Bruce, &c 
The Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, M.P. &c. 
Lieut.-General Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, G.C.H. &c. 
The Right Hon. Viscount Goderich. 
Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart. D.C L. F.R.S. M.P. &c. 
Honorary Directors. 
Hon. J. Master Owen Byng. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
William Conyngham, Esq. 1 Wm. Scholetield, a M.-P. 
William Ewart, Esq. M.P. Hon. C. Pelham Villiers, M.P. 
Charles Kemble, Esq. James Wyld, Esq. 
Apsley Pellatt, Esq. M.P. 





Trustees. 
Thos. J. oe Esq. | Herbert mt Esq. 
F. G. P. Neison, Esq. F.L.S. 
Auditor a Richmond, Esq. Ww. Smalley, Esq. 
Treasurer— John Dean Paul, Bart. 
Managing Director—¥., G. Tomlins, Esq. 
Secretary—Wm. Dalton, Esq. , 
Solicitor—G,. E. Dennes, Esq. 8. 
Bankers.—Messrs. Strahan, Paul, and Bates, 217 , Strand. 
The objects of this Association are the forming, with the 





coéperation of the Legislature and those who honour letters, | 


a provident fund, as well ss to the ulterior organization of the 
followers of literature into a profession. 

Full prospectuses to be had at the office, 30, Sackville Street, 
London ; and of the agent, Mr. C Mitchell, Newspaper Press 
Directory Ofice, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


G COTrisH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, 10 Viet. c. 35. 
Head Office, 6, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 














THE REPORT by the DIRECTORS to the TWENTY- 
FIRST ANNUAL MI ING, held on 4th May, showed the 
wie to be the pc on of this Society— 











e SUMS ogee amounted to eee 560 
T ae ANNUAL REV UE 136,960 
And the ACCU MU L ATED FUND . 688,531 


LARGE ADDITIONS have been made to  POLICI ES. For 
example, a Policy for 1000/. dated Ist March 1832, becoming 
a Claim after payment of the Premium in the present year, 
would receive 15141. and Policies of a later date in proportion. 

The next Triennial Allocation takes place on Ist March 
1853, when an additional Bonus will be declared. 

POLICIES RENDERED INDISPUTABLE.—The Di- 
rectors have arranged that Policies may, under certain con- 

itions, be declared indisputable on any ground whatever, 
after being of five years’ endurance, and the Assured be en- 
titled to travel or reside beyond the limits of Europe, without 
payment of extra Premium for such travellin esidence. 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal may be had free, on 

application at the Society's Office, 61a, Moorgate Street, City. 
WIL L IAM COOK, Agent. 
*.* Medical referees paid by the Society. 


LM. IFE ASSURANCE.—LAW PROPER- 
4 TY ASSURANCE AND TRUST SOCIETY. 
30, Essex Street, Strand, London ; and 19, Princess Street, 
Manchester. 
Subscribed Capital, 250,000/. in 5000 shares of 50/. each. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Directors. 
James Ma wag Esq. 
Henry Paull, Esq. 
Robert Youne, Esq. 
Auditors, 
i. E. P. Kelsey, Esq. Salisbury. 
James Ilutton, Esq. Moorgate Street. 
Bankers. 
London and County Bank, 21, Lombard Street. 
Standing Counsel, 
Henry Stevens, Esq. 7, New Square, Lincoln's Inn. 
Consulting Actuary. 
Francis G. P. Neison, Esq. 25, Pall Mall. 
Medical Offeer—Dr. M‘C. Jann, Parlis 
Soliciter—W illiam Colle > 
Proctor—H. Pitcher, 
Actuary and Secretary—W illiam Neison, Esq. F.S.S. 




















Ralph T. Brockman, Esq. 
Benj. Chandler jun. Es 
Edward W. Cox, Esq. 












MANCHESTER BOARD. 
Directors. 
Thomas Taylor, Esq. Norfolk 
1, Esq. Street. 
. rtington, Esq. G. RB. Withington, Esq. 
James Street, Esq. Thomas Whitlow, Esq, 
Bankers—Sir Benjamin Heywood, Bart. and Co. 











Counsel. 
J. P. Lake, Esq. 4, Townhall Buildings, Cross Street. 
*hysician, 
J. L. Bardsley, Esq. M.D. 8, Chatham Street, Piccadilly. 
Surgeon. 
R. H. M‘Keand, Esq. 5, Oxford Street, St. Peter's. 
Sur veyors. 
Mr. Edward Corbett Mr. Edward Nicholson. 
Mr. William Radford. 
Agents—Messrs. Dunn and Smith, 19, Princess Street. 
Secretary—W. UH. Partington, Esq. 

This Society is established to apply the principle of As- 
surance to Prorerry as well as to Life; and its business con- 
sists of— 

The Assurance of Derecrive and Unmarxerante Titties, 
rendering them absolute and perfect. 

he Assurance of CorynHo ps, Lirenotps, and Leasenonps, 
thereby making them equal to, or even better than Freenoips, 
for all purposes of sale or mortgage. 





The redemption of Loans and Mortoaces, and guaranteeing 


their absolute repayment within a given period. 

Increased and Immediate ANN vurries granted upon HeaLtuy 
as well as Disrasep Lives 

The Fipeciry of Clerks, Servants, and others Gvaranrerp 
upon the payment of a small annual premium, and a reduction 
of nearly one-halfis made when a Life Assurance is combined 
with the Fidelity Guarantee Policy. 

Lire AssvuRance effected for the whole term of life, or for 
a term of years, and the premiums can be paid yearly, half- 
yearly, or quarterly. 

Expowment and Epveation Assurances and ANNviries 
granted; the premiums can be paid upon the returnable or 
non-returnable system, in case of death before attaining the 
age agreed upon. 

ImMeptate AnNvitirs, or increased incomes, granted in ex- 
change for Reverstonargy Inrenrsrs. 


Whole World Policies granted, and all Policies issued by ; 


this Society are InpisreTance, except in cases of fraud. 
Every information furnished, free of expense, by applying 
to WILLIAM NEISON, Esq. Actuary and Secretary, 
30, Essex Street, Strand, London. 
Agents Wanted. 


Pe 
[JNITED KINGDOM LIFE aAsgp. 
RANCE COMPANY. Established by Act of Parijs 
ment in 1834. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, “4 
Honorary Presidents. 
Earl of Courtown. Viscount Falkland. 
Earl Leven and Melville. Lord Elphinstone. 
Earl of Norbury. Lord Belhaven & Stenton. 
Ear! of Stair. Wm. Campbell, Esq. of Ty. 


Earl Somers. lichewan. 
London Board. 
Chairman—Charles Graham, 


Deputy-Chairman—Charles Downes, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. J.G6. Henriques, Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq. " Resident, F. Chas. Maitland, Exq. 
Chas. B, Curtis, Esq. William Railton, "Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. F. H. Thomson, Eaq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
Medical Officers. 
Physician—Arthur H. Hassall, Esq. M.D. 8, Bennett Street, 
St. James's. 
Surgeon—F. H. Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners Street, 
The bonus added to pulicies from March 1834 te th 
December 1847 is as follows— sine 
Sum added Sum added Sum 





Sum Time topolicy topolicy payabie 
Assured. Assured. in 1841, in 1848, at death 
£ £ s.d. £sd4 € j 





5,000 pane 10 mths... 683 68 


sd, 
787 100 6,470 16 § 
*1,000 years.... 1 





| * Exampre.—At the commencement of the year 1841 a per. 
son aged 3, took outa policy for 1000/. the annual payment 

| for which is 24/7. 1s. Sd.; in 1847 he had paid in Preiniuns 

| 1682, lls. 8d., but the profits being 2} per cent per annum on 

| the sum insured, which is 22/. 10s. per annum for each 1000/.) 
he had 157/. 10s. added to the policy, almost as much as the 
premiums paid. 

| The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and “a One Half need be paid for the First Five Years, 
when the Insurance is for life. Every information will be 
afforded m application to the Resident Director. 


x 
PYROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent Street; City Branch, 2, Royal Exchange 
Buildings. Established 1806. Invested Capital, 1,311,761/. 
Annual Income, 153,000/. Bonuses declared, 743,000i, 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Oitice, 2,087 728k, 
President—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 
rectors. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. Benjamin Oliviera, Esq. M.P . 
rze Dacre, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. (P.R.S, 
iam Juda, Esq. Apsley Pellatt, Esq. M.P. 
| Sir Richard D. King, Bart. George Round, Esq. 
| The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, | The Rev. James Sherman. 
Thomas a, Esq. (M.P. | Frederick Squire, Esq. 
7) Beaumont, Esq. Managing Director. 
ee > Maclean, MD. 3. 29, Upper Montague 
Street, Montague Squar 
NINE — N- TW NTIETHS OF TH E Pp ROFITS ARE 
DIV AMONG THE INSURED. 


Example sof the Extinction of Premiums by the surrender 
of Bonuses. 




















Bonuses added 
subsequently, 
to be further’ 

increased 


| 

} 

| 

Date of} Sum | Original Premium. | 
annually. 
| 


Policy.) Insure: | 








|£ £ «4. 4. 
1806 2500 | 79 10 10 Extinguished 1222 2 0 
1811 1000 33:19 2 ditto | 23117 8 

) 1818 1000 34 | 16 10 ditto 1M4 18 10 











B amy ples sof f Bonuse s ads led to other Policies 


| tions with add: | 








Policy Date | Sum Bonuses tions to be fur 
No. | ~~” | Insured added. | ther increased. 
—_—| 
£ £24.| £@ «4, 
1807 | 900 98212 1 | 188212 1 
1810 | 1200 1160 5 6 | 2360 5 6 
1820 5000 355817 8 | 8558 17 8 








Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the O'tice in all the principa! towns 
of the United Kingdom; at the City Branch ; and at the Head 
Office, , 59, Regent Street 


0 LADIES.—The annual reduction in 

the prices has taken place, and the following quotations 

are submitted as a guide—A rich } wide Striped or Chec\ed 

| Silk Dress, 1/. 7s. 6d.; a rich Ditto Glace Dress, 1. Ls. 6¢.; 

an extra rich (also 3? wide) Brocaded Silk ditto, M. 19s. 6d.; 

Muslin Dresses (superior quality) commencing at 6s. 

WHITE and COMPANY, 192, REGENT STREET. Pat terns 
free to any part of the Kingdom. 


= 
BA BON LIEBIG 
ON ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE. 

That the Public might forma correct judgment of the in- 
tention of that eminent authority, Messrs. Allsopp and Sons 
have republished Baron Liebig’s Letter to Mr. Allsopp in ex- 
tenso, in all the London Daily Journals, as well as in otuet 
Papers ; copies of which letter, and of the very numerous aud 
continually increasing Professional Testimonials in favour of 
their Pale and Bitter Ale, may be obtained on application at 
the Brewery, Burton-on-Trent ; or at their Establishments in 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Dudley, Glasgow, Dublin, 
Kirmingham, and elsewhere 























YARON LIEBIG’S OPINION of 
d « PALE ALE.”—The prominence given to the name of 
Baron Liebig in placards and advertisements will have 
created the impression that he covete da celebrity inconsist 
ent with the dignity of his station in the scientific wo 1. 
Having learned that he had attained such undesirable noto- 
riety, Baron Liebig has requested the publication of the fol- 
lowing letter, with the view of informing the public of the 
motives which dictated his communication to Mr. Allsopp— 
“The question of adulteration by strychnine, wh ‘h has 
been taken up seriously in England, seemed to me of great 
importance, and I thought to do some good by aiding to 6c- 
monstrate the error. If I wished to associate with any indi- 
vidual brewery my remarks on the alleged adulteration of 
bitter beer with strychnine, it would have been natural to 
have mentioned another brewery in which alone, and not in 
Aliscepp’s, I was engaged in investigating the ID 
t tb ewing: and it was also in that other brew 
i Lrewers acquired all the instruction they o 
| at Burt The admiration I expressed of this beverace ht 
my letter to Mr. Allsopp is advertised in such a manner as to 
leid to the inference that my praise was exclusively conti t 
to Mr. Allsopp’s beer: this was not the case ; my remarks re- 
ferred to that class of beer. 
“ Giessen, July 24, 1852. 


" - - . " 
J[OLLOWAY'S PILLS A SURE AND 

EXCELLENT REMEDY for FEMALE COM! LAINTS. 
—The invigorating and purifying properties of these in¥ lu- 
able pills render them safe and infallible, and may be t# ken 
by females of all ages who are suffering from any disorgavi 
zation of the system, thereby preventing those distressing 
diseases which frequently occur from inattention at the tura 
of life. It has been incontestibly proved by experience th o 
these pills are the very best remedies ever ywh for the cur 
of those disorders to which females are liat nd when taken 
| at certain periods there need be no appret y 
| As a family medicine they rank preeminent. 
| Druggists, and at Professor Hottow y's Establishment, 

Strand, London. 





























JUSTUS LIEBI 












nsion of dropsy. 
Sold by all 
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August 21, 1852.) 














oe gene em alinice , ‘ > 
T THE COMMERCIAL SALE 
ROOMS, MINCING LANE, on Farpay, the 27th Av 
over instant, at lz fur 1 o’Clock precisely, without reserve. 
be Pi 10 Hogsheads .... } 4... 
pes... Coane ; Claret 
Hogsheads 498 Cases......+.... 
° Quarter Cask: 10 Hogsheads .... i 
53 Butts.....+- 24 Quarter Casks. j Brandy. 
37 Hogsheads bd Cases... eeeeees 
5 Quarter Casks. . 32 Puncheons .... } Rum 
#¥8 Cases of Champagne. 41 Quarter Casks. } 
ay om Madeira, Bottled Port, Malaga, Paxarette 
sherry, &c., &c., consisting of BANKRUPT'S EFFEt 
by Order of the Assignees, and Goods to be Sold in order to 
.- a close ¢ i nts, and settle accounts. 
ve JAMES NORRIS, Sworn Broker, 





13, Hart Street, Mark Lane. 

— 7A > ., 
ETTSS PATENT BRANDY.—tThe | 
highest medical authority recommends brandy and | 
water as the best customary beverage, and particularly as an 
efficient preventative of diarrh@atic complaints at this sea- 
son. They equally concur in preferring KETTS’S PATENT 
BRANDY, as the purest and most wholesome. It is un- 


s led for rving fruits, home-made wines,&c. Sold | 
Fane ah the kingdom, by respectable dealers, in glass 
bottles protected by the Patent Metallic Capsules, and at the 


Distillery, 7, Smithfield Bars, in dozens, bottles and cases in- | 
cluded, at 18s. per gallon ; or in stone jars of 2 gallons and 
upwards, at 16s. per gallon, pale or coloured 
——a ne TARTL OAT. , NG:A®HEL 
SLER’S TABLE GLASS, CHANDE- 
LIERS, LUSTRES, &c.—A large and choice assort- 
ment of the newest and richest designs, at moderate prices, 
always on view ; also, an extensive variety of Glass Ice 
Dishes, Ice Piates, and every article in glass required for ice. 
A large stock of ornamental Flower Vases, &c Furnishing 
orders in glass executed with despatch. F. and C. Osxer, 44, 
Oxford Street ; manufactory, lsroad Street, Birmingham. Es 
1807. 


ta 
- NJ 7 * 
GILVER PLATE, New and _ Second- 
hand.—T. COX SAVORY and Co.'s Pamphlet of Prices, 
with outlines, may be had gratis, or will be sent post-free if 
ap for by a paid letter. The contents are the prices, 
weights, and patterns of new and second-hand Silver Spoons 
and Forks; new and second-hand Tea and Coffee Services, 
Waiters, Silver-edged Plated Goods, and the electro silver 
plated Spoons and Forks.—T. Cox Savory and Co. 47, Cornhill, 
seven doors from Gracechurch Street, London 


; NE 
NCE HALL COAL AND CANNEL 
COMPANY'S BEST HOUSE COALS are now selling 
at 19s. per ton, cash, delivered within three miles of the 
ny’s wharfs, Camden Town, Kilburn, Shepherd's Bush, 
and Kensington. Address LEE and JERDELN, sole agents, 
16, Upper Ground Street, Blackfriars, London. This Com- 
y's coals may also be had at the several stations of the 
don and North-western Railway Company, between 
Lancaster and London, on application to Mr. W. Carter, Bir- 
mingham, or to the Company's Offices, 7, Rumford Street, 
v 











Live: § 
June 1, 1852. WILLIAM LAIRD, General Manager. 


> = . > 
OR THE SEA SIDE— 

NICOLL’S MORNING COAT. 

NICOLL’S GUINEA PALETOT 

NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS. 

NICOLL’S HALF-GUINEA VESTS 
Either for the above purpose, for travelling, or a country 
ramble, a Complete Costume, with a neat Cap, is prepared all 
of useful mixed coloured cloths. The Cap is not charged 
for when the complete dress is formed from the same material 

To be had in the Colonies or Country only of the recognized 
agents; and in London only of H. J. and D. NICOLL, at 
their Warerooms, extending from 114 to 120, REGENT 
STREET, or in the City, 22, CORNHILL. 

ah a . . Tan > 

ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenby 

and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that cach bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Witt Lazensy” 
on the back) in additicn to the front label used so many years, 
and * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

BE. Lazensy and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that pecuuar care which has rendered it 
80 justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, ecls, 
&c. and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warehouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


An Al ‘ah 7 
ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN | 
TOOTH BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, le. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, whieh do notsoften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man 
ner, Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercatre, Binotey, and 
‘s sole establishment, liv. Oxford Street. 


“[T{IFTY years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, 
asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick - 
hess at the stomach, and vomitings, from which I had suf- 
fered indescribable agony, have been removed by DU BAR- 
RY "Sexcellent health. restoring food.—Maria Jolly, Wortham, 
Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.”—In canis‘ers, suitably packed for 
all climates, and with instructions—Ilb. 2s. 9d.; 20bs. 
4s. 6d.; Sibs. 11s, ; 121bs. ; super refined, 5lbs. .; 10lbs. 
338. The 10Ibs. and 12Ibs. carriage free 200 miles, on receipt 
of post-office order. Banny pv Barry and Co. 77, Regent , 
Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Piccadilly ; 
Hedges and kutler, 155, Regent Street; also at 330 and 451, 
Strand ; 54, Upper Baker Street, 5, Eccles Street, Pimlico. 
TAT TL, , y . y 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLULD MAG- 
NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
& mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females, | 
Particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food ot 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 
the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- 
rient draught, which is highly agreeable and efficacious, 
Prepared by Dixnerornp and Co. Dispensing Chemists, 
General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Belts, 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect 


able Chemists throughout the empire. 
>, "NR Dn r 

HE TEETH AND BREATH.— 

* A good set of teeth ever insures favourable impressions, 
while their preservation is of the utmost importance to every 
individual, both as regards the general health, by the proper | 
mastication of food, and the consequent possession of pure 
and sweet breath. Among the various preparations offered 
for the Purpose, ROW LAN D'S ODONTO, or PEARL DENTI 
FRIC E, stands unrivalled in its capability of embellishing, 
purifying, aud preserving the teeth to the latest period of 
life, It will be found to eradicate all tartar and concretions, 
and impart a pearl-like whitencss to the enamelled surface, 
remove spots of incipient decay, render the gums firm and 
Ted, and from its aro» atic influence impart sweetness and | 
purity to the breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box. | 

Cavtion.—The words ROWLAND'S ODONTO” are on the 
label, and “A. Rowland and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden,” en- 
Geeeee on the Government Stamp affixed on each box. Sold | 

y them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
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Now ready, with a New Map, post 8vo. 


5s. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR BELGIUM AND THE RHINE. 


Also, a New Edition, with New Map, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND, 


SAVOY, 


AND 


JOHN MURRAY, 


PIEDMONT. 


Albemarle Street. 





> Te , 
| EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED CA- 

TALOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, contains 
designs and prices of upwards of 100 different Kedsteads, and 
also their priced List of Bedding. They have likewise, in ad 
dition to their usual stock, a great variety of PARISIAN 
BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which they have just 
imported. Heat and Son, Bedstead and Bedding Manufac- 
turers, 196, Tottenham Court Road. 


\ R. DOD’S PARLIAMENTARY 
i COMPANION was published Yesterpay, con- 
taining the NEW PARLIAMENT. It may be pro- 
cured of any Bookseller in Town or Country. Royal 
32mo. morocco gilt. 

Wuurrtaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 





Just published, price 12s. 6d. half-bound. 


1. 
SCHOOL ATLAS OF GENERAL 
y AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
Constructed with a special view to the purposes of 
sound instruction. 
iy J <«. Kerra Jounston, 
F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. F.G.8. 
Geographer in Ordinary to her Majesty for Scotland; 
Author of the ** Physical Atlas,” Xe. 
Il. 
By the same Author, 


SCHOOL ATLAS 
GEOGRAPHY, in which the subject is treated 
in a more simple and elementary manner than in the 
previous works of the same Author. Price 12s. 6d. 
half-bound. 

** Decidedly the best School Atlases we have ever 
seen.” —English Journal of Education. 

** These two publications are important contributions 
to educational literature.”"—Spectator. 

** The greatest boon that has been conferred, in my 
time, on a branch of knowledge and of public instruc- 
tion which is becoming every day more important and 
more popular.”— Professor Pr..ans. 

Witu1aM Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. Sold by all Booksellers. 














Just published, price 7s. 6d. bound, the Fourth 
Edition, 
EK PITOME OF ALISON’S HISTORY 

4 OF EUROPE, 

For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 

“This is a masterly Epitome of the noblest contri- 
bution which has been made to the historic literature 
of the present day. The epitomist has been worthy of 
his History; and the result is the production of a book 
which is undoubtedly the very best and safest on the 
subject—for the use of schools and young persons 
which has been published.”—J/u/l Packet. 

“A most admirable school-book.”— Dublin Evening 
Mail. 

** A capital piece of work, which, though primarily 
designed for schools and young persons, will be found 
very useful for all, as a coup-d’e@il of the history of 
Europe during one of its most important periods,””— 


| Spectator. 


Wituiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


NEW WORKS. 








UTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM 


JERDAN ; with his Literary, Political, and Social 


4 


| Reminiscences and Correspondence, during the last 


Portrait of the 


Forty Years. The First Volume, with 
Second 


Author, and View of Kelso, after Turner. 


| Volume is published this day, with Portrait of George 


Canning, and View of Gloucester Lodge. Price 5s. 


each. Post 8vo. cloth gilt. 


Il. 
MHE CELT, THE ROMAN, AND THE 
SAXON. A History of the Early Inhabitants of 
Britain down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons 
to Christianity. By T'nomas Wricut, Esq. M.A. 
F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. Price 8s, post 
8vo. cloth. 
Ill. 
VOOTSTEPS OF OUR LORD AND 
HIS APOSTLES, in Syria, Greece, and Italy. By 
W.H. Barrieit. Third Edition, with Twenty-three 
Engravings on Steel, price l4s. cloth, gilt edges ; or 26s. 
morocco elegant. 


Iv. 
CCASIONAL DISCOURSES. By Rev. 
Joux Cumuine, D.D. New Edition. 2 vols. 
foolscap, cloth, price 8s. 


v. 
HE CANADIAN CRUSOES. By 
Mrs. Tratut, Author of “ The Backwoods of 
Canad Edited by Acoyes Srrickianp; with Har- 
vey’s Designs. Price 6s. in foolscap, cloth, gilt edges. 





vi. 
OVE: a REALITY, not ROMANCE. 
4 By Mrs. Tuomas Gevpart, Author of “* Truth is 
Everything,” &c. With Illustrations by Gilbert. Price 
3s. 6d. foolscap, cloth, gilt edges. 
vil. 
Y" MAIDEN and MARRIED LIFE of 
MARY POWELL, afterwards MISTRESS MIL- 


TON. New Edition, in post 8vo. with Portrait. Price 


7s. 6d. antique. 
Arruvr Hatt, Vinrvr, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 


OF PHYSICAL | 











CAPTAIN PENNY’S EXPEDITION IN SEARCH 
OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, 

Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with 2 coloured 
Charts by A. Petermann, 6 Plates, (four coloured,) 
and numerous Wood-Engravings, price 27s. cloth, 
OURNAL OF A VOYAGE IN BAF- 

e FIN’S BAY AND BARROW’S STRAITS, in the 

Years 1850 and 1851, performed by H.M. Ships Lady 

Franklin and Sophia, under the command of Mr. Wil- 

liam Penny, in search of the Missing Crews of H.M, 

Ships Erebus and Terror: with a Narrative of Sled 

Excursions on the Ice of Wellington Channel; and 

Observations on the Natural History and Physical Fea- 

tures of the Countries and Frozen Seas visited. By 

Prrex C. Suruertanp, M.D. M.R.C.8.E. Surgeon to the 

Expedition. 

“The dangers and uncertainty of Arctic navigation 
are described with more miouteness and elaborate de- 
tail in the work before us than in any that has yet is- 
sued from the press. . . . . It would hardly be possible 
to get a minuter or more practically useful insight into 
Arctic life than these pages afford.” — Literary Gazette. 

London: Loyemay, Brows, Green, and Loyemans. 





In 1 vol. medium 8vo. price l4s. cloth, " 
| R. ROGET'S THESAURUS of ENG- 
LISH WORDS and PHRASES classified and 
arranged as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas and 
assist in Literary Composition. 

**The man who in writing cannot find the fit word 
to express a thought, may if it please him, take down 
Dr. Roget’s Thesaurus, look for the class containing 
any word of similar idea, and there he will find a mis- 
cellaneous collection, as complete as the compiler could 
make it, of words and phrases from which he may em- 
ploy his tact to pick the syllables that suit him best. 
. « » » The practical employer of the book will be di- 
rected to the object of his search by a full Synopsis of 
Categories at the beginning, or a very ample alphabeti- 
cal index of words placed at the end, occupying 170 
three-columned pages. The philosophic student of the 
English language may undoubtedly pick up many ideas 
from the grouping of our words and vulgarisms here 
attempted, and attempted with a great deal of success.” 
— Eraminer. 

London : Lonomay, Brown, Green, and Loxoemans. 





Just published, in demy 8vo. price 9s. 

With Frontispiece, by J. C. Horstey and Lome 
Srocks, and R. R. M‘Ian and J. Sreruenson, 
Vou. 1V. or A New Laprary Eprrioy, 
Uniform with the Standard English Authors, of 
+ ee WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir 
Watrter Scorr, Bart. 

To be completed in Twenty-five Monthly Volumes. 

No works of imagination of the same extent have 
ever been received with favour equal to that conferred 
upon the Wavertey Nove s. 

Since their first publication not fewer than a Hun- 
pRED AND Twenty THovsanp Corres have been sold 
in this country, and at least as many in the United 
States. These have been published in a great variety 
of forms to suit the taste of the public; but there has 
been long wanted an Edition in Octavo, to range with 
the Standard English Authors, combining the advan- 
tages of a large type and portable size. This desidera- 
tum it is now proposed to supply by means of the LI- 
BRARY EDITION, which will consist of Twevry- 
Five Votumes, demy 8vo. to be published Monthly. 
The Printing, however, will proceed more rapidly, so 
that those who desire to complete their sets before the 
termination of the periodical issue, will have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so a comsiderable time before the regu- 
lar publication of the last volume. 

Each Volume will contain a complete Novel or No- 
vels, illustrated with a Frontispiece and Vignette, 
painted and engraved by the most eminent Artists of 
the day. Tue Lisrary Eprrion will contain all the 
latest corrections of the Author. 

Apam and Cuaries Brack, Edinburgh. 
Sroneman, London. 


Hovisron & 





In a closely-printed and portable volume, price 10s. 6d. 
LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST, 
AND ROAD-BOOK OF ENGLAND; with 26 
Maps and Railway Charts. 
A. & C. Biack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers, 


Price 8s. 6d. a Seventh Edition of 
YLACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
) of SCOTLAND; with 31 Maps, Plans, and Charts, 

and 65 Views of Scenery and Public Buildings. 

A. & C. Buack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 


Price 5s. a Third Edition of S 
ye PICTURESQUE GUIDE 








TO THE ENGLISH LAKES; with an Essay 
on the Geology of the District, by Professor Pui.tirs ; 
minutely accurate Map and Charts, and Views of the 
Mountain Ranges and other Scenery. 

. Buack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Books llers. 


Price 5s. beautifully printed and Illustrated, 
LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
of NORTH and SOUTH WALES and MON- 
MOUTHSHIRE; containing minutely engraved Travel- 
ling Maps, Charts of the Railways, a Chart of the 
Course of the River Wye, numerous Views of the 
Scenery, engraved on Wood and Steel, and a copious 
Itinerary. 
A. & C. Brack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 
Price 3s. 6d. a Fifth Edition of = 
LACK’S ECONOMICAL TOURIST 
; of SCOTLAND. Containing an accurate Tra- 
velling Map and Itinerary, with Descriptive Notices of 
all the Remarkable Objects along the several roads, and 
Four Engraved Charts of those localities which possess 
peculiar historical or picturesque interest. 
A. & C. Biack, Edinburgh ; and Sold by all Booksellers. 
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On the 23d will be published, post 8vo, 
po=s: By the Hon. Jutran Fane. 


Witiiam Picxertne, 177, Piccadilly. 
This day, price 1s. 6d. 


HE CLAIMS OF TRUTH AND OF 

UNITY, considered in a Charge to the Clergy of 

Dublin, Glandalagh, and Kildare, delivered July 1852, 
by Ricnarp Wuartety, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. with 15 Engravings on 
Steel, and a large Map of Palestine, price 15s. cloth, 


HE LANDS of the MESSIAH, MA- 
HOMET, and the POPE, as VISITED in 1851. 
By Joun Arron, D.D, Minister of Dolphinton. 
A. Fuuiarron and Co. 21, Lothian Street, Edinburgh ; 
and 106, Newgate Street, London. 


NEW SERIAL WORK by MR. CHARLES LEVER. 
On the 31st of August will be published, price 1s. 
THE FIRST MONTHLY NUMBER OF 


HE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. 
By Cuarves Lever, Author of ‘* Harry Lorre- 
quer,” ‘* Charles O'Malley,” &c. &c. 
Each Number will contain 
Two Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 
London: Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


~ Just published, price €d. by post, 


ee of the RIGHT HON. the 
EARL of ST. GERMANS 
in favour of LEGALIZING MARRIAGE with a 
DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER, on occasion of pre- 
senting to the House of Lords, on the 2lst June 1852, 
petitions signed by 99,134 persons in favour of that 
measure. 
Sreceys, 54, Flect Street, and 2, Hanover Square. 


This day is published, price 3s. 6d. 


TWHE ETERNAL DURATION OF 
FUTURE PUNISHMENTS IS NOT INCON- 
SISTENT WITH THE DIVINE ATTRIBUTES 
OF JUSTICE AND MERCY. An Essay which ob- 
tained the Burney Prize for the year 1851. By GrorcE 
M. Gornas, B.A. Scholar of Trinity College, and Crosse 
University Scholar. 
Cambridge: J. Detcutox. London: Grorcr Bett, 
Fleet Street. 
PHILLIPS’S MINERALOGY GREATLY 
IMPROVED. 
Just published, in a thick volume, post 8vo. with nu- 
merous Wood-Engravings, price 18s. cloth, 


N ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION 

to MINERALOGY. By the late Witi1am Putt- 

urs, F.L.S. A New Edition, with extensive Altera- 

tions and Additions, by H. J. Brooke, F.R.S. F.G.S. ; 

and W. H. Mitier, M.A. F.R.S. F.G.S. Professor of 

Mineralogy in the University of Cambridge. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans ; 

Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; F. and J. Rivington; 
Whittaker and Co, ; Tegg and Co.; and D, Bogue. 




















Just published, (Inscribed, by permission, to the Hon. 
olin Lindsay,) in 1 vol. royal 4to. price 1, 1s. 

A SERIES OF DESIGNS FOR 
NOTHIC MONUMENTS, CHURCH- 
W YARD CROSSES, SEPULCHRAL SLABS, and 

HEAD CROSSES; together with Remarks on some 
Modern Erections, and their assumed connexion with 
Ecclesiastical Buildings — Pagan Symbolism — Un- 
christian Character—Position— Inscriptions, &e. &c. 
By Joun Grans, Architect and Sculptor, (late of Ox- 
ford,) Wigan, and Member of the Liverpool Architec- 
tural and Archwological Society. The Designs are 
es by Day and Son. 
ondon : Grorcre Bett, Fleet Street. 
Wigan : H. B, Recxrrr. 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND 
PUBLISHERS. 


Just published, in foolscap 8vo. price 5s. 


THE LAW OF INTERNATIONAL 
COPYRIGHT between ENGLAND and FRANCE 

in LITERATURE, the DRAMA, MUSIC, and the 
FINE ARTS, Analyzed and Explained ; with the Con- 
vention, Orders in Council, and Recent Acts of Par- 
liament onthe subject : prefaced by a concise Summary 
of the Law of English Copyright. By Perer Burke, 
Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

*.* The whole in English and French, 1 vol. price 
5s. cloth. 

London : Sampson Low and Son, 169, Fleet Street. 


BOGUE’S GUIDES FOR TRAVELLERS. 


WITZERLAND AND THE ALPS 
OF SAVOY. With Map. 6s. 


"I. 
ELGIUM AND THE RHINE. 
With Maps and Plans. 6s. 

** Done in a careful, sensible, and workmanlike man- 
ner.” — Spectator. 

“To flying visitors abroad Bogue’s Guides may be 
therefore recommended as containing all the practical 
information they are likely to require.”— Examiner. 

** With this neat, handy, and comprehensive Guide- 
book for a companion, one may traverse Belgium and 
navigate the Rhine with much satisfaction, always 
secure of having within reach an intelligent and reliable 
matter of fact instructor.”— Observer. 

Davin Bocve, Fleet Street. 


Lately published, price 3s. 6d. stitched, or 4s. 6d. cloth, 


CRIPTURAL REVISION OF THE 
LITURGY. A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord 
John Russell. Bya Member of the Middle Temple. 

“ A learned and able argument in favour of Church 
Reform.”— British Quarterly Review. 

“** It is the especial pe of Christian laymen at 
this time,’ says the author of the pamphlet whose title 
we have prefixed to this Article, ‘to protest against 
that noxious principle of sacerdotal assumption which 
has been the fruitful source of every superstitious per- 
version of gospel truth. It is a fundamental error, and 
a root of almost inexhaustible fertility.’ Most true is 
the remark. This is the melancholy moral furnished 
by ecclesiastical history from the second century down 
to the nineteenth.”—North British Review, 

ndon : GROOMBRIDGE, 




















MACMILLAN and Co. Cambridge, 


Have recently Published the following 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS, 


1. 
Mr. MERIVALE’S 
(Author of the ** History of Rome ”) 
SALLUST FOR SCHOOLS. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 5s. (Just ready.) 


Mr. DRAKE'S 
DEMOSTHENES DE CORONA. Price 5s. 


* Will enable a student to read the original with 
comparative ease.”’"— Literary Gazette. 

** Useful notes.”—-7The Guardian. 

“ A neat and useful edition.”— Atheneum. 


3. 
Mr. NORRIS’S Translation of 
DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN. Sewed, 3s. 


“The best translation that we remember to have 
seen.” — Literary Gazette. 

** Very accurate.”— The Guardian. 

** Admirably representing both the sense and style 
of the original.”—Atheneum, 


4. 
By G. W. IEMMING, M.A. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCU- 
LUS. 8vo. boards, price 9s. 
5. 
By the Rev. T. LUND, B.D. 
Late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
A SHORT AND 

EASY COURSE OF ALGEBRA. Chiefly de- 
signed for the use of the Junior Classes in Schools, 
with a numerous Collection of Original Easy Exercises, 
12mo. bound in cloth, 3s.6d. A New Edition. 

“ His definitions are admirable for their simplicity 
and clearness.” — Atheneum, 

“* We have much reason to admire the happy art of 
the author in making crooked things straight and rough 
places smooth.”— The Educator. 

6. 
By J. B. PHEAR, M.A. 
Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. 

ELEMENTARY MECHANICS, accompanied 
by numerous Examples solved Geometrically. 8vo. 
boards, price 10s. 6d. 

** The task is well executed. .... His arrangement is 
lucid, his proofs simple and beautiful.”— The Educator, 


4s 
Mr. SIMPSON’S 
EPITOME of the HISTORY of the CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH, during the First Three Centuries, 
and during the time of the Reformation. With Exa- 
mination Questions. Second Edition, improved. Fep. 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 


8. 

PLATO’S REPUBLIC; a New Translation 
nto English, with an Introduction and Notes. By two 
Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge, (D. J. Vaven- 
AN, M.A.; and the Rev. J. LL. Davies, M.A.) Crown 
8vo. cloth, 7s. Gd. (Just ready.) 

“4 one | good, by which we mean a literal and cle- 
igant translation.”— Spectator. 

** A sound and scholarly version. It is more, it is— 
a rare virtue in classical translations—‘ done into choice 
English.’ Besides this, it has a sensible introduction 
and a close analysis.” — Christian Remembrancer. 

** A valuable contribution to the study of Plato.”— 
Literary Gazette. 

“* Has not the wonted stiffness of a translation; but 
reads like an original composition.”— The Critic. 

9. 
By J.C. SNOWBALL, M.A. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


I. 
A New and Cheaper Edition of 
THE ELEMENTS of PLANE and SPHERI- 
CAL TRIGONOMETRY. Eighth Edition, greatly 
improved and enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth lettered, 
price 7s. 6d. (Just ready.) 


It. 
THE ELEMENTS of MECHANICS. Second 
Edition, 8vo. boards, 8s. 6d. 
10. 
By the Rev. FE. THRING, M.A. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


I. 
THE ELEMENTS of GRAMMAR taught in 
ENGLISH. 18mo. bound in cloth, price 2s. 


1. 
THE CHILD'S GRAMMAR; being the sub- 
stance of the above, with Examples for Practice. 
Adapted for Junior Classes. 18mo., limp cloth, ls, 
ll. 
By W. P. WILSON, M.A. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Profes- 
sor of Mathematics in Queen’s College, Belfast. 
A TREATISE on DYNAMICS. 8vo. boards, 
price 9s. 6d. 
12. 
By I. TODHUNTER, M.A. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCU- 
LUS. With numerous Examples. (Shortly.) 
This work is intended for the use of Schools as well 
as for Students in the Universities. 


Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co, 
London: Grorcr Bett. Dublin: Hopces and Ssrrn. 
Edinburgh: Epmonsron and Dovetas. 


Glasgow: J. 
MACLEHOSE, 





| 
| 
| 





On Tuesday, August 31, will be published, im I6mo, 
price 2s. 6d. or in Two Parts, price ls. each, 
JICTURES from ST. PETERSBURGH, 
By Epwarp JerrMann. Translated from the 
German by F, HarpMay, Esq. Forming the Twenty- 
seventh and Twenty-eighth Parts of 
Tae Travecrer’s Liprary, 


Just published, price One Shilling each, 
25. LORD BACON. By Tuomas Baninoron Mac. 
AULAY. 
26. ELECTRICITY and the ELECTRIC TELE. 
GRAPH. Together with the CHEMISTRY 
of the STARS. By Groner Witsoy, M.D, 
*.R.S.E. 
London : Loyemay, Brows, Green, and Lonomans, 
NEW WORK BY MR. W. D. COOLEY, 
Just published, in 8vo. with Map, price 7s. cloth, 
i NER AFRICA LAID OPEN, in an 
Attempt to trace the chief Lines of Communication 
across that Continent South of the Equator: with the 
Routes of Muropue and the Cazembe, Moenemoezi and 
Lake Nyassa: the Journeys of the Rev. Dr. Krapf and 
the Rev. J. Rebmann on the Eastern Coast, and the Dis. 
coveries of Messrs. Oswell and Livingstone in the heart 
of the Continent. By Witt1am Desnorovcn Cooter, 
Author of ‘The History of Maritime and Inland Dis. 
covery”; Translator of Erman’s “* Travels in Siberia.” 
London: Loncmay, Brown, Green, and Lonomans, 
NEW WORK BY MR. G. F. GRAHAM, 
Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 7s. cloth, 
‘TUDIES from the ENGLISH POETS. 
WO A Reading-Book for the Higher Classes in Schools, 
or for Home Teaching. By G. F. Granam. 
By the same Author, New Editions, 
ENGLISH; or the Art of Composition explained in 
a Series of Instructions and Examples. 
price 6s. 
ENGLISH SYNONYMES CLASSIFIED, Feap, 
8vo. 7s. 


HELPS to ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
3s. 











Feap, 8vo. 


12mo, price 


ENGLISH SPELLING-BOOK. 12mo. price ls.6d, 
FIRST STEPS to LATIN WRITING. 12mo, 
price 4s, 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans, 
Just published, in 8vo. witha Portrait of Mr. Kirby, 
a se by Henry Robinson,) a Fac-simile of his 
Jandwriting, and a View of Barham Parsonage, 


price 15s, cloth, 

r ~ LIFE of the Rev. WILLIAM 

KIRBY, M.A. F.R-S. F.L.S. &c. Rector of Bar- 
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